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The women had lost much of their timidity, on this our 
second visit; and finding that the seal-hunting party was 
absent, we enteied Tulluahiu’s hut, where we meta kind 
reception from his mother, wife, daughter, atid two yoiing 
children, forming his apparent family. A complete fe- 
male dress had been made ready as a present for me; 
being of the materials and construction already described, 
with an appearance of unusual care in adjusting the 
symmetry of the skins, so that the colours should corre- 
spond on each side ; while there was a fringe below, and 
a border of white round the hood and the openings for 
the arms. [had no doubt that it was a first-rate speci- 
tiieri of mantua-making ; and it was my business to esti- 
inate it as a London lady would have done the loftiest 


production of the highest dress-maker in the calendar of 


fashion. In return, I presented this generous lady with 
a silk handkerchief; being the article, of all that I had 
shown her, which attracted her chief admiration. I soon 
found too, that this personage, woman though she was, 


did riot want a knowledge of geography, and that also, of 


a different nature from what she might have acquired in 
dn English boarding-school, through the question book 
and “ the use of the globes.” Tiriksiu, for that was her 
name, perfectly comprehended the chart ; and being fur- 
nished with the means, drew one of her own, very much 
resembling it, but with many more islands; adding also 
the places where we must sleep in our future progress, 
and those where food was to be obtained. On these 
points, at least, it was an emendation of the knowledge 
we had attained before. 

The hunting party now returned with a large white 
seal ; while the rest of our crew also joined us, having 
experienced the same kind treatment wherever they had 
béen, and having seen, among the people, large quanti- 
ties of venison and fish which had evidently been buried 
in the snow. ‘The politeness of the natives, as it must 
be esteemed, caused a party to accompany our men on 
their way, in apparent return for the same civility before 
shown by us; but, efter a time, they asked leave to de- 
part, and we separated with the usual noisy forms, It 
was settled at the same time, that Tulluahiu should 
come for his wooden leg the next day, while the rest 
were to resume their seal hunting. It was exceedingly 
cold on our way back to the ship, and I did not escape 
without losing some skin from one cheek. We had seen 
three ptarmigans in the morning, but it was in vain we 
tried to start them again on our return. 

14th. The thermometer fell fron its station of minus 
33° last evening, to 38°; and as the breeze made it very 
cold, I doubted if our patient would keep his appoint- 
ment. He came, however, by noon, accompanied by his 
friend Otookiu, whose wife Kuanga, together with an 
elderly woman, four men, and two boys, completed the 
party. The three principals were taken into the cabin, 
as we could there accommodate no more, and the rest 
were left in charge of the mate. ‘The wooden leg was 
then fitted, to ascertain whether the length was correct ; 
and as it had, after this, to be finished, the man for whom 
it had been mayle was desired to return on the following 
day. <A re-examination of the chart added little to our 
previous information; but what we could conclude was, 
that there was a great bay between Akullee and this 
place, and that if there was any opening to the westward, 
it must be a very narrow one. 

That they knew what it was to delineate land, was 
evident, because they drew the lakes near Repulse bay 
very accurately, together with the places of several inlets 
and rivers on the coast, both to the southward and west- 
ward. ‘They had heard of the sca houses of the other 
Esquimaux, but had not seen them; and thence, while 
we concluded that they had never been on the east coast, 
so we inferred that this tribe does not travel out of the 
limits of this bay, though we could not yet be sure of the 
nature of their mode of life and migrations. 

Desiring to go at one o'clock, the rest of the party 
were called from below, and we were entertained to find 
that the mate had prevailed on the elderly dame to have 
her hair cut, 
making such an advantageous change in her appear- 
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and combed, and arranged; the result 


ance that all of them desired to undergo the same opera- 
tions. This was an unusual display of ambition and 
taste among these tribes; making me regret that I had 
not provided myself with a stock of combs as presents ; 
but the string of beads which I gave to each of the wo- 
men was probably of more value in their eyes, if of far 
less use. 

15th. We tried some mercury known to be pure, and 
it froze. This was the test of a temperature of 39 
minus ; and as the thermometer by which we were now 
observing stood at the same miark, we were satisfied with 
its accuracy, as far as this point at least. It fell after- 
wards to 40°, beirig hitherto our lowest degree. The 
meridional horizon was less clear than usual, so that we 
derived much less advantage from the sun’s noonday 
twilight. The two men of yesterday came alone; it 
was understood that the rest had gone to hunt for seals. 
The promised leg being now complete, was fitted on; 
and there was little time lost in finding its use and value ; 
as the disabled person soon began to strut about the cabin 
in apparent ecstacy ; with more reason certainly to be 
delighted with his preséht, than all the others united, 
with what they had received. All the surgery of this 
case lay indeed with the carpenter; not the worst opera- 
tor, I believe, in this compound profession ; but I doubt 
if any effort of surgery ever gave thore satisfaction than 
we had thus conferred in reproducing a man fully ser- 
viceable once more to himself and his community. 

The gratitude, however, in this case, took a 
amusing course, yet, though somewhat ludicrous to us, 
it was natural in them, who had no reasons to doubt 
their own medicinal knowledge ; while the only medical 
superiority that we had yet displayed, consisting in a 
greater command of timber and tools chiefly, was not 


very 


such as to render therii suspicious of their own powers. 
But whatever the vanity might be, the good will was 
unquestionable. The poor armourer, they saw, was 
worn to a skelet6n; and as Otookiu was an Angekok, or 
conjuror, and physician in orte, they proposed to apply 
their charms towards the cure of our fast-wasting pa- 
tient. It is true cnough, that diseases can be conjured 
out of a man’s body, or mind, us is more likely ; and 
that were it not for the power of conjuration, physic 
would want its right hand, even in London, abounding 
in other Angekoks than the bold 
quacks, who, each in his own department, Heals all the 
But our poor 


successful several 
diseases of his own peculiar set of gulls. 
man’s case was too serious to permit our countenancing 
such trifling as this; and the proposition was therefore 
passed by, till it was forgotten amid the other objects of 
attraction by which the attention of our new friends was 
so fully occupied. 
The leg was inscribed with the name of the ship, and 
packed up in the sledge, as it Was not yet sufficiently 
familiar for a journey of two miles through ice and snow, 
That we parted better friends than ever cannot be doubt- 
ed. We learned to-day that Tulluahiu had a brother 
who was crigaged with a party further north, whom he 
intended shortly to join for the purpose of hunting the 
musk ox; that there was excellent salmon fishing in 
spring and summer, and that there was also large fish in 
the lakes; while he further informed us, that they were 
to continue for the present in this place, as they had 
taken many seals the day before. We regretted to have 
ascertained, that under the same language their dialect 
differed much from the vocabularies in the books, and 
also from the Danish dictionary of the Esquimaux tongue 
which we possessed. We had therefore an interest in 
studying it seriously, since it was likely to be our chief 
future source of information ; and, in this pursuit, Com- 
mander Ross, very naturally, proved the most apt scho- 
ar. 

18th. There was to-day a violent storm of drift snow, 


since the wind of the morning soon rose to a gale; anc 


it was consequently so thick at noon, that we could not 





much lesa severe on the following day, having been from 
the north westward, with the barometer at 284° or there- 
abouts. 

It did not, therefore, prevent the 
as the preceding one had unquesiionably done; three 


visit of our friends, 


men and two boys arriving early in the forenoon, and re- 
maining with us a few hours; after which they departed 
with the usual gratifications. The first fraud attempted 
on us occurred to-day, but it was a sufficiently pardon- 
able one. A boy begged a canister for his mother, 
whose husband, as we found, had alréady received one: 
but the detection of this scheme only occasioned merri- 
ment among them: a result which we experienced on 
many occasions afterwards. One of the men was dis- 
tinguished by a row of fox’s teeth in his hair, end seemed 
especially intelligent. 
might, by taking a couple of boys into the ship, contrive 
to teach them Engfish, and also, by the aid of books fur- 
nished by the minister at Holsteinborg, enable thetn to 
learn the art of reading and writing their own language. 


It occurred to tlie to-ddy, that we 


Thus, should we sacceed, they might be rendered of es- 
sential use hereafter; and I therefore conclidéd on mak- 
ing the proposal at the first opportutiity, 

20th. The gale abated to-day, and the weather became 
settled and ¢léar. Cotnmander Ross ahd the surgeon 
paid a visit to the native village, and were amused by an 
exhibition of singing did dencing. The sun appeared 
for the first time, after an absence of fifty days, being 


about half its diameter above t 


he visible horizon; so that 
we might have seen the upper limb before, us we had ¢al- 
culated, had the skv been sufficn ntly clear. That, how- 
ever, which gave us pleasure, had no such effect on the 
Esquimaux, to whom the night of this region is their 
day ; or to which it is, at least, fat preferable, since it is 


of far more value to theft in hunting the cunning and 


cautious seals. For this reason they always returned 
home when the day broke; complaining of the light as 
their enemy and as the cause of a cotnptlsory, not a wil- 
ful idleness. After this, Having informed us that they 
hid inarked down some plarinigans, we were induced to 
proceed on the pursuit of this game, and at length eon- 
trived to shoot one. It prove d, however, to be a willow par- 
tridge, showing that this bird exists in these regions dur- 
ing all seasons of the year, 

The unfortunate armourer, James Maslin, died this 
had that he was 


suflering ander tubercular con umption, and could not 


evening, It long been ascertained 


survive; so that our regréts were necessarily limited. 
That he had been in hospitals in England for the same 
complaint, had been known to us from a very early pe- 
riod of our voyage, but not under such circumstances 
him back. His age was forty- 
five ; and he did not quit this life without having been 


as to enable us to send 


long prepared for the event. 

The twenty-first was calm and clear. 
girl from the 
paid us a visit. 


A boy and a 
Esquimaux, in company with some men, 

The latter was so wrapped up in furs 
that she had the figure of a globe standing on two pins ; 
but black piercing eyes, added to ruddy cheeks and 
youth, produced a pretty face, where our standard of 
beauty had ceased to be fixed at a very high degree. | 
imagine that this is a much more tractable standard than 
is commonly supposed; and that habit effects, in a far 
shorter time than has been thought, that change in the 
feelings on this subject, which we vainly Suppose can 
Such at 


all travellers; and the arrangement ts 


never occur. least has been the experience of 


unquestionably a 
wise one, since that which is the only accessible, ought 


also to be the most acceptable. This young person was 


already betrothed, as is the custom of this country ; the 


affiance being even settled, in many cases, during extreme 


infancy, or almost from the birth of the female child. We 


have all read romances in which these early contract 


had proved unsucces.ful: perhaps they should suceced 


better here, because there is so little variety to distract 
attention, that one wile is equivalent to any other that 
might be chosen: but it the tein Is not pract I! 
very diflerent from: that of the Purt rid Chinese pre 


uming the contract to be wrevocable, which we do not 





see the sun, on whi‘h we had calculated. ‘The thermo. 
meter, however, rose to 32° in the eourse of the day, 
and, at nine at night, was but minus 9°. Tt was a day 
of absolute iinprisonment, of course, ‘The wid wa 
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know), the husband at east sees his future bride, can| opportunity of settling that only five or six at one time 

; | * g ; 

watch her progress upwards, and does not, to use a very | were to come in future. 

in a sack,” like the man of! We learned that they had found a bear, torpid in its 

) I 

{den, and had killed it with their knives. We offered to 

| ry P _ ¢ VY - isex ine i y fol- 
The wooden leg stuck in the snow, and the carpenter | buy it of thein, and they ieee | to bring it ni the fol 

: oe alc ie ie |lowing day. We had a specimen of their cunning in 

engaged to make a fitting foot for it by the following day.| 5), who, having a sore on his leg, begged to have a 
They departed not long after noon; and the remain-| wooden leg made; expecting thus to gain a piece of 

der of the people’s time was employed in digging the ar-| timber. It was easily explained, that the first condition 

‘l'o the professional in this task, there | was, to cut off the sore leg ; which of course put an end 


vulgar phrase, “buy a pig 
China, or him of the race of Othman. 


moure r 3 oTrave, 
is, in this, nothing: to us, a small circle, mutually de-| to this application, 

pendent, and separated from all the world, it would have We had now terminated the first month in a new 
been a painful office, since it was almost that of the pa-| year, and it had passed away like a dream; our occupa- 
rent or brother who digs the grave of his dearest relation,| tions and amusements had been greater than usual, and 


on a desert island, not knowing when his own turn may | Ur visiters prevented time from dragging on in a tire- 


come to claim the same service from those who remain ;|Some uniformity. ‘The mean temperature of the month 


but our long conviction of the inevitable event had blunt-| had been minus 25°; corresponding, as those of the for- 
The} mer months did, with the means of the other voyages, in 


ed those feelings and wearied those reflections. 
This too is consi- 


task, however, was executed in silence, at least; and it| the manner I formerly stated thes 
was not for any of us to enquire of the feelings of those dered the coldest month in the year, taken as a whole, 
who were employed in this painful office. i these climates; though colder single days often occur 
‘The sun was really brilliant at noon, and considerably |in February and March. It had been the most stormy 
elevated; it was a regaling sight; while it also gave ‘a| month, however, for some time; and the barometer was 
promise that could not be broken, the promise of increas-| once as low at 28 inches. 
ing in brightness and duration every day. The health and appearance of the crew were rather im- 
It was not politic to exhibit all our wonders at the be-| proved than the reverse; and the armourer’s originally 
ginning of our acquaintance: and having therefore re-|lost case could not be reckoned among the casualties 
served something for a further display, the apparatus for | arising from the climate. If he might have lived longer 
instantancous light, which was now produced, excited,! by remaining in England, the fault was his own ; since 
in the phraseology of our day of cant phrases, a strong |he had already sailed in these seas, and knew well what 
sensation. The interior of a watch seemed more than | he was hazarding, while keeping a secret which we could 
incomprehens‘ble; and we seemed in great danger of | not discover till it was too late. He deserved praise in- 
being reputed among the conjurors; our betters in phi- deed for his spirit; though, for many reasons, we could 
losophy had acquired the same reputation, but too often | have wished he had acted otherwise. 
If our meeting with the Esquimaux had been, in many 








a very serious one for them, in ages not far removed, and 

amid more licht, it must be hoped, than irradiated the| Ways, interesting as well as amusing to us, so was it an 

mental climate of a tribe of Esquimaux. acquaintance which could be rendered serviceable. ‘They 
26h. Filtecn of the Esquimaux arrived to-day, with| had already furnished us with some dresses, much more 

some clothing to sell: and they thought themselves am-| useful to the men than those which we had brought from 

ply rewarded in receiving a knife for each. ‘To put a| England, and we had reason to expect more. [t was 

: | : ; 
cheek on their troublesome familiarity, | admitted only | probable also that they might supply us with fresh meat; 
. . ee . 

four into the ship; two of our former friends with od gaps us to ange rae stores. 

wives. ‘l'o prevent temptation also, all the portable arti-| ie Information which they had given us was even of 

eles which were outside of the ship, having been placed| higher importance ; while we now also hoped, that by 

on the ice for convenience, were brought on board ; while | means of their dogs and sledges, we should be enabled 

some men were appointed to watch, in case of any at-jto examine a great deal of the coast, so as to decide on 


tempts at pilfering. Even without the case of the snufl-| our future motions by sea, long before we should be re- 


, we had no right to expect absolute honesty among | leased. 


ers 
In our interior establishment every thing had proceeded 


this tribe above all others; and, at any rate, were bound 
After their departure] with perfect order and comfort, the school promising, ere 


long, to produce some able navigators. ‘The observa- 
tions by the transit instrument had been numerous and 
successful. The preparations for cutting a canal in the 
ice had been continued as occasion offered. 

Feb. lst. A large reading-lens had disappeared for 
some days; and I had reason, on consideration, to sus- 
pect the conjuror Otookiu; the candle having gone out, 
for some time, in the cabin, after I had been exhibiting 
its effects to him. This was confirmed afterwards, by 
his unwillingness to admit me into his house at my last 
visit to the village. I therefore told him that the swelled 
thus, however, increasing our collection of por-{face had been produced by the magical glass, and that it 

A female fox was taken ina trap, in a state of| must be returned. His confession immediately followed, 
together with a promise to bring it back on the following 
when meet was produced. It served to replace the for-|day : without which, I assured him that his other cheek 
Another, in the same condition, was caught on| would swell in the same manner. It was brought back 
| accordingly, together with a hammer which had disap- 


to expose them to no temptations, 
we took our walk, and found a raven feeding on a har 
which we had probably wounded to death in some of our 
excursious. ‘T'he temperature was at 34° minus. 
27th. Another set of visiters brought two more dresses, 
which we purchased at the same price, together with a 
seal skin valued at the price of an iron hoop. 

28h. The temperature rose, and the sun was felt to 
have some power this day. Fourteen Esxuimaux came 
alongside, including five women who had not seen the 
ship before 
all the ceremonial of showing wonders and making pre- 





ind we had again, of course, to go me 


sents: } 
traits 
extreme starvation : displaying corresponding voraity 
mer, 
the following day: and the unfortunate solitary raven, 
approaching the ship, was shot. 


ion of our stay all the winter, and deserved to have been 
out of my spectacles, which one of the children had 


found, on its having dropped out. The terror of the 
conjuror was indeed so great, that he brought back a 


spared. In other days, or in minds more deeply tine- 
tured with poetry or superstitution, [ know not what 
mental misery might not have followed an act so sacrile-| 





change for a bow; on which, to preserve this probably 


$list. This month ended with a very fine day. Half} 
useful impression of terror, I agreed to re-exchange. 


the village arrived while we were engaged in our church 
service; Otookiu, with the swelled face, being among 
them. He received his medicines, and then was sent on 
shore to remain with the rest till we should have con-| shore. 
eluded. On coming out, we found that most of them] together with the ornament made of teeth. 
had gone away; and we then dismissed some others,| had been taken by them in the last two days. They 
from whom we purchased the deer-skins which they had| brought a small part of the bear, saying that they could 
We found, from the three men admitted, that! get no more. A few returned on the following day, and, 


was clear and calm, so that the cold was not severe on 
Some natives came, and sold us some dresses, 
Eight seals 





broueht. 
the women had departed under the supposition that they | among the rest, a woman with a nursling, whom she 


should be refused entrance into the ship: and as these} took out of her bag, and exposed naked to the air, at the 


perpetual crowds were really inconvenient, we took this} breast, with the thermometer at minus 40 
' 


It had been a compan-| peared ; while the snuffers were admitted to be in the | 
possession of one of the women, together with a glass | 


hook and a harpoon head which [ had given him in ex- | 
| | 


4th. 'The temperature sank to minus 42°, but the day | 


6th. On cutting through the ice, which we had begun 
to do the day before, it was found to be six feet thick ; 
being an increase of twenty inches within the last month, 
and giving a greater thickness, by a foot and a half, than 
at the corresponding season at Port Bowen in 1825. 

14th. The sun had considerable power to-day, and 
the thermometer rose to 33° minus. After church, some 
Esquimaux men and women came, bringing some seal 
blubber for our dogs, and promising a whole seal on the 
morrow, 

17th. The sky was overcast, with some drift snow, 
and the thermometer rose to minus 16°, We bought 
some articles brought by the natives, but did not suffer 
them to come on board. But this was not the only pur- 
pose of their visit; since there was a general restoration, 
as we understood, of all other things which they had 
purloined; among which, a table knife from the mate’s 
mess had alone been missed. With this there was a 
piece of iron, another of an iron hoop, and a sheave of 
a block. ‘I'he cause of this repentance and restoration 
was, we found, to be attributed to the guns which had 
been fired for the purpose of the experiments on sound. 
One of them having attended Commander Ross to the 
observatory, and having asked what the “guns said,” 
was informed that they were naming the thieves who 
had taken our property, of whatever nature, from the 
ship; on which there was a general convocation held at 
the village, and it was agreed to return every thing. We 
had to regret that we possessed no such powers of con- 
juration over the much less pardonable thieves of our 
own dear native land: among its other advantages, the 
“march” of knowledge has deprived the good of this 
power also, over the evil ones of this world. What the 
relative gain and logs may be it is not here my business 
to discuss; but let us recollect, at least, that it is not all 
gain. At any rate, we here made use of the advantages 
still in our power, and therefore did not lose the oppor- 
tunity of contirming them in their good intentions to 
“steal no more ;” informing them consequently that this 
was the cause of their late ill suecess in seal bunting. 
The failure of this chace, with which we had become 
acquainted, was a piece of knowledge, of which, like 
many much less pardonable conjurors, we took this jus- 
tifiable advantage. 

The ending of this month leaves little to be said in 
the way of summary. It was a very cold one; and I 
now believe that the thermometer must have reached to 
minus 50°. The average of the first fourteen days was 
certainly not less than 40 

In our internal comforts and the satisfaction of the 
men, there was no alteration: all had gone on well. 
Some valuable observations had been added to our astro- 
nomical collection, and many experiments on sound 
made. Of our communications with the natives I have 
nothing more to remark; except that we had come to a 
perfect understanding respecting the price of each arti- 
cle of sale which they brought. Their pilferings, there 
was reason to hope, were at an end: but it was certain 
that they considered these acts no vast crime, since the 
detection generally produced laughter. 

March 1st. It was an extremely cold morning, but, 
to the feelings more than to the thermometer. ‘Two of 
the natives arriving, I accompanied them in a walk, 
where they pointed out a better place for a trap to catch 
the glutton ; it being in a pass which they use in going 
to the northward. One of them was persuaded to sell 
one of his best dogs: which was warranted for keeping 
at bay a bear or a musk ox, for finding seal holes, and 
ifor drawing a sledge. With such qualities, it was cheap- 

















lly purchased for a knife. As nothing else was offered 
I for sale, we concluded that they had parted with all their 
| disposable articles. 

2d. Another dog was bought this day, to complete 
our team: I could not venture to buy more at present, 
llest we should not be able to feed them. 

| 14th. The cold went on increasing, and the thermo- 
{meter fell to minus 40°. The mercury can freeze in the 
lbulb of this instrument without breaking it. 

| A disagreeable accident happened on board, to one of 
|the children of an Esquimaux party. Being in the 
|habit of licking their dishes and other utensils, as well 
las each other’s faces, the creature applied his tongue to 
jthe iron hoop on a cask, and was not released without 
ileaving the skin behind. We found the meat of the 
lmusk ox to be very good beef, and without the musky 
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flavour, which may possibly occur only at a particular 
season. With seven dogs accustomed to this chace, we 
had thus a prospect of being able hereafter to supply our 
crew with a proportion of fresh provisions, 

18¢h. It being a fine day, Commander Ross took a 
journey in the sledge about thirty miles to the southward, 
returning in the evening; and having taken the Esqui- 
maux boy with him, he received much information. By 
his account, they had reached half the way to Neitchillee, 
and it was not, therefore, so far off as we had imagined; 
while his information respecting places agreed so well 
with what we had heard before, as to assure us of his 
accuracy. 

30th. The thermometer rose to 18° plus, being the 
highest degree it had attained for many months. An 
Esquimaux brought some skins. ‘I'he following day was 
overcast, and felt warm; the thermometer being at 20 
for three hours, and not falling below 4° plus. In the 
evening, four fumilies of the natives, comprising fifteen 
persons, passed the ship to erect new huts about half a 
mile to the southward. ‘They had four heavy laden 
sledges, drawn, each, by two or three dogs, but proceed- 
ed very slowly.” We went after them to see the process 
of building the snow house, and were surprised at their 
dexterity ; one man having closed in his roof within 


than a house is here built. 

The whole process is perhaps worth describing. Hav- 
ing ascertained, by the rod used in examining seal holes, 
whether the snow is sufficiently deep and solid, they level 
the intended spot by a wooden shovel, leaving beneath 
a solid mass of snow not less than three feet thick. Com- 
mencing then in the centre of the intended circle, which 
is ten feet or more in diameter, different wedge-shaped 
blocks are cut out, about two feet long, and a foot thick 
at the outer part; then trimming them accurately by the 
knife, they proceed upwards, until the courses, gradually 
inclining inwards, terminate in a perfect dome. The 
door being cut out from the inside, before it is quite closed, 
serves to supply the upper materials. In the mean time 
the women are employed in stuffing the joints with snow, 
and the boys in constructing kennels for the dogs. The 
laying the snow sofa with skins, and the insertion of the 
ice window, complete the work; the passage only re- 
maining to be added, as it is after the house is finished, 
together with some smaller huts for stores. Some of the 
children, in the mean time, were aping their parents in 
a toy architecture of their own. One, whose hand had 
been bitten by a dog, was taken on board to the surgeon ; 
and we supplied them with water, to save them the 
trouble of thawing for themselves. 

The summary of the month of March, now ended, 
does not present much variety. The minimum tempe- 
rature had been minus 40°, the highest plus 20°; the 
mean being minus 20°, and thus one degree greater than 
that of the former voyages, as formerly compared. The 
ice was dissolving, though slowly, on the south side of 
the ship, and the rocks were bared of snow by the sun. 

Our trade with the natives had produced a good stock 
of clothing and skins; and having got rid of two of our 
own dogs, which were useless, we had purchased eight 
new ones, thus having a good team of ten. 

April 1st. There was snow, with a much lower tem- 
perature and a cold breeze. ‘The natives came to us 
from all their quarters; and Awack, the future guide to 
Neitchillee, was especially welcome. The nearest party 
had been unsuccessful in seal hunting. ‘The next day 
was like the summer to the feelings, and the therinome- 
ter rose to plus 22°, The Esquimaux were still unsuc- 
cessful, and began to fear they should be short of provi- 
sions. Seeing the sextant in use for an observation, they 
were very desirous to know if it related to seals, and if 
we saw any. 
clothes, and the melted snow was every where flowing 
in water down the rocks, 

4th. Sunday did not prevent the natives coming from 


| with the ship. 


| traveling. Commander Ross, with the chief mate, 
|Blanky, and the two Esquimaux, departed at ten, on 
two sledges, with ten days’ provisions: but the thermo- 
| meter falling to minus 4°, we were concerned that their 
| departure had not been delayed. Still more unfortunate- 
j|ly, snow began to fall at one o’eluck, and by evening, 
'there was a gale of wind, which we feared would arrest 
| them entirely. Our cousolation was, that our two ofli- 
leers had with them the most experienced and active of 
| the Esquimaux guides, and that they would therefore be 
{housed in good time. ‘he natives from the eastward 
| brought us a fine seal, and we were thus enabled to af- 
ford some assistance tu ‘iagashu’s family, which seemed 
{to be in want. 

10th. The gale decreased, and it became moderate 
nine. At five in the evening our party returned, after a 
very laborious journey, and much suffering from the 
jcold, but without any serious accident. ‘They had 
| the sea to the westward, and were confident that we were 
The channel of which 


cen 


i . . 
/now on the coast of America. 


we had heard as leading to the sea, was still, however, | 


uncertain; there being two inlets a little to the north- 
ward of our harbour, with apparently equal claims as 
yet, while it might also exist in what had been termed 
Cresswell bay, in latitude 72° 30’. 





forty-five minutes. A tent is scarcely pitched sooner | 1830. It had now, therefore, been completely ascer- 


eae that there was no passage into the western sea to 


the south of the 70th degree; and it therefore became 
unnecessary to lay plans for proceeding in this direction 

We were sure that we were on the continent of Ameri- 
‘a. The western sea had been seen; but we found also, 
that if there was any passage to it, that must be within 
a degree to the northward of our position, at the bottom 
of Prince Regent’s inlet, and in Cresswell bay, where, 
after sailing up six miles, no land could be seen in any 
As the limits to our necessary researches were, 


direction. 
thus, much contracted, our obvious business was to ex- 
amine minutely the several inlets to the northward; while, 
should we find no passage, we should return to Prine: 
Regent’s inlet, and examine the only remaining opening 
on the south side of Leopold’ This had been 
done, as far as it could by land, in the first journey ; but 
the result, thus far, was not satisfactory. It was for a 
future day to know the success of the expedition on which 
Commander Ross had just proceeded. 

Much needful work had been done in the shtp, and 
the men were in good health: they had even escaped the 
usual inflammation of the eyes from snow; excepting 
the mate, who had suffered from it in his first journey. 
The ice had been found seven feet and a half thick ; and 


s island, 





we did not expect that it would increase any more. Many 
good observations had been made, and the experiments 
on sound continued: but the re:ults of these were so ir- 
regular, that we knew not yet what conclusions to draw. 
May 1st. This was not the May-day of the poets, but 
evening, when there was a 
rr apes 
I'here were no visits from 


it was mild, at least, till the 
strong northeasterly breeze. 
and though many hares were scen, none were 
killed. We expected the return of our party to-day, in 
vain. The midnight temperature was minus 4°, and 
the barometer fell half an inch. 

2d. There were still no signs of our party, nor did the 
natives visit us. After church, the mate and a party 
went five miles in the direction in which they were ex- 
pected ; but returned without any tidings. The ther- 
mometer rose, for some hours, to plus 18°: no observa- 
tions could be taken, excepting a transit of the moon ; 


natives : 


such was the state of the sky e 

3d. Our party being still absent, we began to be 
anxious: and Mr. Thom, with the surgeon and two men, 
were consequently sent to the northern huts, to see if the 





The sun was sufficient to dry the washed| natives were still there, and, if not, to deposit a supply 
lof provisions, with a signal to give notice of its place: 


it was possible they might want it, and they would thus 
be enabled to continue out, and proceed in their investi- 


all quarters; but we did not allow them to impede us in| gations without returning to the ship. In the mean time, 


our usual duties. 
the two promised guides, came with their sledges, dogs, 
and provisions ; and all the former information was con- 
firmed. Our own preparation for the journey had been 


completed, and the officers that were to accompany them Shortly afterwards, Mr. Thom returned; and having | 
were ready. The thermometer fell to minus 8° at night. | 


5th. The weather was cloudy, with a moderate breeze, 
which, being from the north-eastward, was favourable for 


re) 





Among them, Awack and Ooblooria,} however, some natives arrived from another village, and 


informed us that our party would arrive the next day, 
with a musk ox which they had killed. ‘They sold some 
kins and received their dinuers; being nine in number. 


s 


found the huts empty executed lis commission. It was 
certain that they were gone to Neitehillee ; but those who 
had been with us were to remain scme time longer. 


| 
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1th. Our party returned in the afternoon to our great 
satisfaction. They had killed two musk bulls, and had 
brought part of them within three miles of the s It 
was much more important to know that they had found 
We lost no time 
had 


been 








a channel leading to the western sea, 
the beef: the 
unusually large ones. Many reindeer 
und some ptarmigans shot on the wing, 


animals been 


had 
to the great 


in sending for part of 
seCcTL | 


sutr- 





prise of the native guide. 
Ro 
jie neth; we have not thought it necessary 
ir 
| May 5th. It was colder on this day than on the pre- 


sh We were visited 


Commander ;*s various excursiols: 
the 
letail upon our readers. 

breeze. 


and there was a fre 


jby a large party of natives from the-northward, bringing 


ceding, 


| SOI good skins for sale. There came afterwards from the 


! cuides 


| westward, the two who had been Commander Ross's 
had not been able to bring 
On 


south- 


jon the last j but they 


her 


ourney 5 
| 


- the ot musk ox, and had not seen any more, 


the following day, another party came from the 
some skins; and, after- 
wards, an old man whom we had 
who was father to two of the 
His wife, it seemed, had left her last 
to live with him; and, as far as could make out, this 


was law, or usage equivalent to law. 


ward, bringing some seal, and 
not seen before, but 
whom we knew. 


husband, of three, 


boys 


we 
Tikatagin also ar- 


riving, on his way southward, I engaged him to remain, 





that he might accompany me in a tour on the following 
lay. 

ith. A heavy fall of snow rendered this journey im- 
practicable: it would at least have been useless. The 
}guide himself was much more pleased to remain on 
lhuard than to travel in such weather It was equally 
useless to proceed the next day, as every thing was buried 
in snow; but the guide went away by himself to fetch 
his canoe. In the evening we received a visit from the 


stranger old man, his wife, and two children. The wite 
was a young one; but we found that he had another, 
while the two young men had but one between them; 
the whole party living together. ‘There 
woman with two husbands, uniting to form this strange 


was also an old 


polygamous family ; and we were assured that matters 
went on with perfect harmony. Ot uired 
more intimacy than we had yet attained with these tribes, 


course, It req 


to understand thoroughly their system of matrimonial 


irrangements ; but what we thus already knew, sufficed 


Jto render it probable that the history which Cwsar has 


riven of our British ancestors on this subject, is not so 
untrue as it has been sometimes thought. 
10ch. The weather continued cold ; but when the snow 


ceased, it was clear. A party went to the yreat lake to 


measure the ice, which they found to be cight feet thick, 
and the water seventeen fathoms deep. ‘They saw no 
lish, but baited and set some lines. The temperature 


continued again far lower than was to be expected at this 
season ; giving us some disagreeable anticipations. Some 
The traces of reindeer and hares 
At the end 
of our base line, soundings were obtained in 90 fath: ms. 

23d. This Sunday was the anniversary of our dey ar- 
ture from England. ‘The musk furnished us with 
fresh boiled and roast meat for the whole crew. It had 
than before; and, having been 
During their walk after 


natives brought a skin. 
were seen, and cight snow buntings killed. 


Ox 


no more taste of musk 
longer ke pt, was more tender. 
church, the white bear, as well as some 


hares and grouse. 


men tracked a 


In the evening, Ikmallik, the geoura- 


pher, with his wife and family, and two other men, arriv- 
ed, with the intenion of attending Commander Ross on 
his expedition, and were much disapointed to find that 
he had been so long gone. It appeared that he had mis- 
calculated the day, counting ten instead of five. We 
therefore engaged them to follow or meet him with pro- 


visious, within a week ; at which they were much please 
We also borrowed a dog from them, as our own were all 
bear that had been 


eal hunting, 


absent, in case we should meet the 
marked. They had | 
but had discovered some holes, and hoped shortly to bring 
us Bach of 


fish-hook as a present ; and the wife a pincu hion. 


wen unsuccessful in 
the men received a 
One 


an animal for the dogs. 





of the men gave proof of his parental aflection, by giving 


ihis stockings to his boy, who had st pped Into a pool ot 
waicr, and going barefooted home. 

21h. The canvass roof was to-day taken off as far as 
ithe mainmast, the ledye pre pared and other work done 
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to the ship. ‘he wind was north; but, at midnight, the 
thermometer was at plus 12 Both days were clear and 
fine : the work went on ; a ptarmigan was killed, and the 
tracks of deer and wolves seen. We had a right to con- 
clude that the former were migrating to the north, with 
It was the highest 


their enemies hanging on their rear, 
tide we had yet witnessed ; rising to nearly eight feet. 


The temperature of May was considerably below that} 


mean of the former expeditions with which I have so 
often compared our own monthly ones, being only plus 
15°; while that at Port Bowen was 17° 65’, and the 
mean of the four different places 16°. This augured but 
ill for our speedy release: but we were willing to think, 
that having taken better care of our thermometer, it had 
only shown a lower temperature because the others had 
been managed with less attention to a true result. 

We had been constructing lee boards for our ship, with 
the intention of making her more weatherly ; and our 
labours in refitting the rigging were ima state of great 
forwardness. Many observations, of various kinds, had 
been made. 

As yet there was no appearance of scurvy ; 
or three of the men showed just enough of threatening 


to make us fear that they would not be long exempt, un-| 


less we obtained a more ample supply of fresh provisions 
during the coming summer, The snow blindness was 
not more common among us than with the natives: and, 
in other respects, the health of the men was good, 
had not succeeded in procuring much game: 
reality, we were too steadily occupied to allow much time 
for this pursuit. 

But I must not forget, that, 
pleted our twelvemonth’s absence from England. It had 
been an eventful year, but far from an unsuccessful one. 
We had done much by sea; and it must not be forgotten, 
that even a year of sea in these climates 
than a month of aetion, as it cannot well be more, in the 

value or extent of its results. ‘They who live im our own 
England, cannot understand how a year, or years, are 
expended with a progress so small as that which has at- 
tended all these northern exploring voyages: if they 
would translate the word into month, it would 
enable them to form juster conceptions of these voyages, 
and of the actual time expended on the results which 
have been obtamed. 

But we had also done somewhat by land; with the! 
prospect of doing much more, should the sea fail us:) 
and, while there was one view, at least, holding out hopes 
in which we could scarcely be disappointed, as there was 
another, which, on the average of chances, might have | 


year 


been equally gratified, of far less promising in the anticipa-| 


tion, we had reason to be content with our present situa- 


tion and prospects. The year, too, had been passed 


busily, and with as little discomfort as was well possible ; | 


there had been dangers, but neither frequent nor extreme : 


cr fore constant occupations, not well likely to fail 
us, we had not the day to kill, nor the loss of time to 
regret. ‘To find that our crew continued in really good! 


health, notwithstanding the triffing evils ‘at mentioned, 
and that no one had suffered during so longa navigation 
and so bitter a season, was not the least source of satis- 
faction. 

‘n 1in Ross himself set off on an expedition on the 


31s in his 


examination 


t of May, and encountered many difficulties 


of inlets. 
suaded the men to give up the use of spirituous Nquors, | 
finding it greatly to their advantage. The ship was in| 


the mean time stationary, and the weather gradually 
moderating, as we find by the entry of June 12th, 

12. The canvass roof was entirely removed this 
day, and a summer awning spread, 


the first rain of this season fell in 


June 


the evening. The 


but two} 


We, 


while, in| 


in this month, we com-| 


is little better! 


During this excursion he per-} 


It was cloudy ; and | 


ROSS’S SECOND VOYAGE. 


vem the coast t that he d westward, a hundred miles west 
of Neitchillee ; establishing the continuity of the conti- 
nent as far as the 99° of longitude, and in latitude 70°; 
being about a hundred and fifty miles to the westward of 
our present position. They had also traveled along the 
coast about twenty miles to the westward, north of the 
jinlet which enters on the westward of the isthmus. In 
returning, they found that my deposit of provisions for 
them had been partly eaten and partly destroyed by the 
natives; but they still found as much as they required, 
visiting the southwest river of Neitchillee before return- 
ing homeward. The country which they traversed was 
barren, and formed of limestone; they saw no deer ir 
any other animal except the willow partridge. But they 
found that the ice in the small lakes at Padliak had given 
way, and that the same was the case in the bay of Shag- 
a-voke. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNAL—SUMMARY OF THE 


MONTH, 





June 14th. A strowg westerly breeze made the wea- 
ther cold, and the thermometer fell to 33°, with showers 
of snow. It did not prevent our work from going on, 
neither on this nor the following day, when it fell 
}much greater abundance. It only remained on the ice, 
however; on the land it soon melted. 

On the seventeenth the weather looked better and 
more settled, but it was not warm. ‘Two natives came, 
| bringing a couple of seals; a very welcome supply, with 
the large pack of dogs that we had to feed. ‘They had 
| been successful at the Comptroller’s islands. After re- 
| warding them in the usual manner, I presented Ikmallik 
| with a sovereign to wear round his neck, as being the 
picture of our great chief; desiring that he would pre- 
serve it, and show it to any European he might hereafter 
see. It was not likely to be spent, whatever else might 
j happen ; but if it was too valuable a gift intrinsically, 
|for one who was as ignorant of its uses as incapable of 
applying them to a purpose, he would have been greatly 
| astonishe d could he have exchanged it for its English 
; value in timber and iron, in fish-hooks, axes, knives, and 
needles. Nor must I forget that the two guides took 
| le ave of us, with much gratitude for the presents they 
received and the kindness which they had experie ‘need ; 
| hoping soon to see us again. We learned from Ikmal- 
‘lik, that all the rest had gone to the southward, except 
his own family and another, which were to remain some 
time in ( ‘omptroller’s istands. 

30th. To complete the journal of this month, I need 
only say that it snowed on the last day, with the same 
low temperature at night, and a fresh breeze ; and I may 
therefore give tie usual summary, that I may not inter- 
jrupt t the account of our journey. 

It is scarcely needful to say, that it had been a very 
‘unfavourable month to our prospects of proceeding at 
an early period in the ship. At Port Bowen, two hun- | 
dred miles further north, there had been rain as early as 
the seventh of the month, while it had not appeared here 
till the nineteenth, and was followed, moreover, by frost 
and snow, so as to throw back every thing to the same 
condition as in the earlier days of June. In many places, 
jindeed, the ice had become much thinner; 
| still vevy thick and compact. 

The weather, however, had been favourable for the 
exploring parties, Commander Ross had not been at all 


| 


> 
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but it was | 








stances of their kindness, i in . their dragging the helpless 
on sledges, and the care of their children; and if they 
seemed an affectionate and good-tempered people, so did 
they appear to live together in perfect harmony, and to 
be free of selfishness, even on the subject of that great 
article, food, which constitutes the whole, it may almost 
be said, of a savage’s enjoyments. I had no reason to 
suppose that I had prematurely formed this favourable 
opinion, though it is so much at variance with what has 
been reported of other tribes of the same people. It re- 
mained for time to determine what the exact truth was, 

The alterations and fittings in the ship had made so 
much progress, that it was plain we should be ready long 
before it could serve any purpose. Though the health 
of the crew was generally good, three or four continued 
to show such a proneness to scurvy that we were obliged 
to regulate their diet and treatment accordingly. They 
had been much harassed and fatigued during this period, 
but bore their toils cheerfully. 

The observations and surveys had been going on, in- 
cluding many on the dip and variation of the needle. 
The highest temperature of the month had been 62° 
plus, and the lowest 26°—the mean was 36°, 76°; [ 
need not repeat the comparisons with those of the other 
expeditions in the same month. 

Our sport was but indifferent—yet some good speci- 
mens of animals were procured. The perpetual hunting 
of the natives seemed to prevent the deer, together with 
the animals of prey which followed on their traces, from 
resting for any time in this neighbourhood; while the 
same cause, doubtless, drove the musk oxen, and possibly 
also the hares, from this vicinity, to places where they 
could find greater security in the solitude of these de- 
serts, 


An expedition to fish for the supply of the crew was 
now undertaken by Captain Ross ; after great labour the 
party was successful, and the following particulars we 


retain. 


After twenty-five hours of wakefulness and Jabour, it 
was, however, necessary that these natives at least should 
sleep, and I therefore sent them all to their beds, appoint- 
ing a meeting when the sun should be in the south. 





July 2d. Laccordingly went with Ikmallik to one of 
+) the pits where they keep their fish, frozen; and seeing 
that it probably contained not less than forty salmon, 
offered him a large knife for the whole, which was readily 
accepted. He had always been the most contented of 
these dealers, while the others looked up to him for ex- 
jample ; so that the other two men offered me their stores 
Had I known the contents of the 
whole, I could not have ventured to offer such a price; 
as I found two hundred and twenty fish, averaging five 
pounds each, and therefore producing a ton weight of 
almon; of which the purchase money was thus no more 
jthan seven shillings and sixpence, 
| We had thus more than we could well carry; but as 
this fresh meat was most needful for the health of the 
lcrew, especially for those who were threatened with 
scurvy, we adopted several contrivances for transporting 
at least as many as we could. ‘The seal-skin beds were 
jmade into two bags, and, with one more lent by Ikmal- 
lik, we succeeded in packing up two hundred and ten of 
these fishes, keeping the rest for present use. The offer 
of two picces of wood to make a spear and a paddle, 
| produced us, further, the loan of four dogs, with the as- 


jat the same price. 


} 





‘interrupted in his traveling, and his reports were favour- \sistance of three natives, to aid us on our journey home, 


lable; while, among other things, the limits of our future 
;endeavours were much narrowed by the result of this 
expedition, 

Our intercourse with the natives had much decreased, 
in consequence of their removal; but, whenever it oc- 
| curred, we were on terms of greater confidence than ever. 


} 


| 


and to bring back the animals, 
ward, 

Having all dined together, as before, we were ready to 
|depart, when they said that they would show us their 
| method of killing seals; pointing to a large one half a 
jmile off, on the ice. Eight of them consequently set 


together with their re- 


torrents were seen running down the hills, and numbers;'They had been unsuccessful in hunting, and had there- lout along the shore nearest to it, and then approached 
of ducks and brent geese made their appearance for the} fore ‘been unable to bring us any supplies; but whenever | the animal slowly until it raised its head, when those in 


first time. 
ly now say, form a calendar of the year in this country, 
as the flowering of plants does in our own; where the 


The several kinds of animals, I need searce-} they were in want, and we could furnish them with food, | front stopped, and shouted as loud as they could ; 


) we did so—receiving in return every mark of gratitude 
hand thankfulness. In reality, with exception of the ad- 


on 
which three others ran up with ineredible swiftness, but 


jas the leader raised his spear to strike, the creature sud- 


emigrations of birds, if I except the swallow, nightingale,! venture consequent on a boy’s death, in which their mis- | denly plunged into a crack on the ice, and disappeared. 


and cuckoo, are little noticed im comparison. 


the 
Commander 


and, lasting till night, eround was 


Ateight P. M., 


morning ; once 


more covered, Ross and 


his party returned, all in good health. ‘They had traveled Jus, but towards each other. 


I 


|take was afterwards fully rectified and atoned for, and} We did not retaliate their laughter 
On Sunday, a heavy fall of snow came on, early in the | 


| 
excepting also some sufficiently pardonable and not very 


serious pilfering, we found ever: to be pleased 
with the character and conduct of this tribe, not only to, 
I have given several in-| 


reason 


at our want of suc- 
‘in the fishery, as we were really disappointed. 

They afterwards showed us the manner in which they 
take the salmon. ‘lhe Weapon is a spear, with two very 
divergent barbs of bone or ivory ; ahd, by this, they are 


























struck in the water. ‘They described this method as be- 
ing without difficulty ; as the fish swam up in the chan- 
nels between the ice and the land, in such dense crowds, 
that they could not throw their instrument without striking 
some. ‘I'his was the migration to the rivers for spawning, 
without doubt; and it was the end of this migration 
that had caused them to abandon a place, which, if we 
had then understood these matters better, we should have 
resorted to at an earlier period. ‘That report also con- 
firms a discredited American tale, in which the fish are 
described to be so abundant, at some seasons, in certain 


rivers, that they are trampled to death by the hoofs of 


horses in fording; while, if confirmation were necessary, 
the reports of La Perouse on the same subject, are be- 
yond questioning. 


They returned and found all well on board. 


July 1st. The proceedings on board during our ab- 
sence had been marked by little variety. Some of the 
men had been lamed in their expeditions, and required 
management in their allotted work. The thermometer 
at midnight was 37°. On the second day it did not 
vary, and the men were recovering. ‘The third was the 
day of the return of Commander Ross’s party and my 
ewn, being foggy in the morning with snow and rain. 
In the evening I detached a party to bring home the fish 
that had been left behind. 

July 4th. On Sunday, after church service, the men 


who had been sent for the salmon returned: and part of 


Monday was occupied in cleaning them and packing 
them in the tanks with ice. The snow had nearly left 
the land ; and, this night, the nocturnal temperature rose 
to 48°, There was little to note on the two subsequent 
days: the necessary work for fitting out the ship was 
going on. The temperature fell, however, so much on 
the seventh, that it froze hard. ‘The men were now‘or- 
dered to receive three pounds of the fresh fish every 
other day. 

19th. Calm and clear weather brought the mosquitoes 
even on board the ship, where they were very trouble- 
some. On this and the following day the thermometer 
was as high as 42° at midnight. On the twenty-first, 
the ice was so broken up about the ship that we could 
have hauled her out to the end of the canal. The seve- 
ral chief saiis had now been bent; and most of the 
painting, caulking, and other repairs and alterations, 
were nearly finished. 

22d. The weather was really hot, as well as calm, the 
thermometer rising to 70°. The swarms of mosquitoes 
were as great and as troublesome as in the West Indies. 
There seemed to be different species; and a large kind 
was the most venomous. The same calm and warm 
weather continued on the following two days, bringing 
us to the end of the week; but with as little variety of 
occurrence as during the preceding. We had work, in- 
deed, to employ us, but it was nevertheless dull. We 
were prisoners now, equally, by land and water; for the 
former was unfit for traveling in its present condition, 
and as to clear water at sea, there was as yet none. 
Even our sporting was impracticable, except at midnight; 
such was the annoyance from the mosquitoes. 

25th. A south wind drove some of the ice to the north- 
ward, but still we saw no clear sea from the top of the 
highest hill: the whole visible surface was a compact 
mass of ice. Being Sunday, no work was done. But 
on Monday the Krusenstern was cleared out, and launch- 
ed off the ice to the beach, that she might be repaired 
and caulked; and as the ice was now in motion around 
us, it became necessar,; to moor to the rocks, on each 
side. ‘This was a day of hard rain for the most part. 

27th. The rain continued, with a fresh breeze and a 
lower temperature, by which we got rid of the mosqui- 
toes for a time. The Krusenstern’s and other work went 
on, on this and the following day, part of which was 
expended in reshipping such parts of the engine as might 
be convertible to the general uses of the ship.—Among 
these was the main shaft; the cylinders were to be cut 
up for the purpose of examining their materials; but as 
the boilers and their frames could be of no use, and were 
not worth the transport in any state, they were left on 
shore; with the satisfactory reflection, at least, that they 
would prove a valuable iron mine for our friends the 





Esquimaux. 
The month had been uniform, and therefore compara- 
tively dull to us; but we had not at least been wearied 
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for want of occupation. ‘The ship had been completely 
refitted; and the new painting, while useful, had also 
improved her appearance. She was so little leaky now, 
as not to make more than five or six inches of water in 
the twenty-four hours. Lee boards had been applied to 
her, and we trusted that these would improve her sailing. 

The health of the men had so far improved on their 
amended diet, that even the suspicious ones were now 


congratulation, and somewhat balanced our other disap- 
pointments. They who, in reading this journal, may 
read of meat and eating, must add something to the 
common ideas usually associated in their minds with 
this subject. 

Having frequently spoken of the Krusenstern, I have 
now to observe, that when the ice had overflowed it had 
sunk her, carrying her with it to the bottom. On the 
thaw she was at last relieved and brought oa shore; but 
she had sustained more damage from the pressure than 
we had suspected. Many of her timbers were broken ; 
but these and all other defects had been at last repaired, 
and she was now in a better condition for towing than 
she had originally been. ‘The other boats had also been 
put in order. 

The collection of natural history had been increased, 
and the sporting had on the whole been successful. In 
addition to our living foxes, we had tamed a hare so as 
to stay in the cabin with us. 

-lugust 15th. The first star that we had yet seen for 
the summer, Capella, was visible at midnight. ‘The mid- 
night temperature fell to 6°. 

30¢h. The ice continued moving to the southward till 
four o’clock, when it stopped, and remained stationary 
the whole day. On the following, it rained from the 
westward, with a fresh breeze. We made ready for haul- 
ing the ship out into a pool to the northward of us, that 
we might be more in the way of extricating ourselves 
when the ice should fairly open. And with this was 
summed up the month of August. 

The end of that month also left us eleven months 
fixed to one spot. Whatever value voyages of discovery 
may have in these countries, they are certainly purchased 
at a high price in time, though there were nothing else. 
We might have circumnavigated the globe in the same 
period; and I imagine no one was very sanguine about 
future northwest passages, even should we contrive to 
make one ourselves. 

Having concluded, for the present, a long train of ob- 
servations, it was very satisfactory to find how well the 
chronometers had performed. No. 571 of Parkinson and 
Frodsham had continued its rate of plus 1.1 seconds per 
day without variation. 

The season had been very favourable to vegetation, 
and the collection of plants contained, as was believed, 
many new ones. After so long a time of confinement 
to a narrow and unvarying society, it was highly pleas- 
ing to find that the general ha: mony was unaltered. 


 — 


WARPING OUT, UNLOADING, AND FINAL ESCAPE FROM 
OUR HARBOUR—-INEFFECTUAL MOVEMENTS AMONG 
THE ICE—BECOME FIXED IN THE ATTEMeT TO FIND 

SUMMARY OF 





A NEW HARBOUR FOR THE WINTER 
SEPTEMBER, 


Sept. ist. This month set in with great severity ; the 
thermometer was at the freezing point, sinking finally to 
29°, and there was a violent storm of snow, which co- 
vered the hills for the first time this se.son: while it 
was also the severest gale we had experienced during 
the whole summer. It varied between the west and the 
north; and though it continued to pack the loose ice, 
this could not move far, being soon stopped by the fixed 
mass at the bottom of the bay. Our own passage to the 
main was filled by two large icebergs. 

2d. The same gale blew, and was very heavy about 
two o’clock, when there was an eclipse of the moon, in- 
visible to us. The ice was driving to the southward 
with great rapidity, and packing itself in immense masses. 
In the evening the wind diminished, and the snow which 
| had fallen on the hills disappeared. 
| 3d. It did not blow so strong, and the ice was at a 





| stand ; but it froze hard at midnight, with the thermome- 
The weather being fine next day, and ex-|might cecur, Some lines of water appeared in the even- 


}ter at 29 


| pecting a high tide at two in the morning, we attempted 
i 


quite well. This great supply of fish was a matter of 
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to cross the bar between the island and the main; but 
before we could warp out it fell so much, that we remain- 
ed aground in only fourteen inches of water. By this 
accident, however, we profited so as to examine the ship’s 
bottom, and thus also repaired several small damages 
which she had received from the ice. Having also shored 
her up, we proceeded to lighten her by discharging four 
tons of water, and putting ten tons of other articles in 
the boats, that we might, if possible, float her off at the 
next tide; laying out hawsers to warp her off when this 
should take place.—There were showers of snow in the 
day, and the night was equally cold. We had the mis- 
fortune of losing our best dog, which died. 

5th. We were obliged to work to-day. At two o’clock 
in the morning we attempted to heave the ship over the 
bar, butin vain. The wind had shifted to the southward, 
and the tide did not rise so high as before. It became 
necessary, therefore, to unload the vessel, as the tides 
were now diminishing, while we could not run the risk 
of being neaped in this manner. A bridge was, in con- 
sequence, laid to the rocks, which were but eight yards 
from us, and we carried over it all our remaining stores 
and provisions, together with that iron-work of the en- 
gine which remained on board. In the evening, the wind 
came to the eastward with some snow, giving us hopes of 
a better tide the next day. Three treenail holes were 
here discovered in the ship’s bottom, in the search after 
a leak which had plagued us, and they were accordingly 
secured. 

6th. A shift of the wind up towards the north pro- 
duced such a tide as enabled us to heave off the bar very 
early in the morning. Yet the ice had so grounded, that 
we could not advance far enough to avoid grounding our- 
selves when the tide should fall, and did not thence dare 
to bring on board much of what had been landed. Dur- 
ing the day every thing was covered with snow, which 
partially dissolved under an evening haze; and at night 
it was clear and frosty. 

7th. It blew a gale from the northward during the 
night, but the ice did not move. ‘Towards morning, we 
contrived to heave out, so as to get a foot more of water, 
which enabled us to proceed with the reloading of the 
ship; and, after this, by aid of the ice at our bows, we 
gained another foot, thus advancing about ten feet in dis- 
tance. ‘This was a depth sufficient to allow us to reload 
entirely ; but that caused us work enough for two days. 
The thermometer was 5° higher, and there was some 
snow, 

8th. The changes in the wind and weather were tri- 
fling, and we proceeded with the reloading of our dischurg- 
ed stores; also cutting some ice at our bows, that we 
might have no obstruction to our next attempt. The 
following day was without change or interest, except that 
more ice was cut, and the ship hove a few feet ahead. 
Every thing, however, was got on board and stowed. The 
next day did not advance us even a foot. The lakes on 
shore had not yet frozen, thougu there was ice on the 
pools. i 

11th. The wind came to the southward, but was not 
sufficient to remove the heavy ice. ‘The pool between 
the island and the main was covered with thin bay ice, 
having a very prognosticating evil aspect; and the tem- 
perature fell with the setting sun to 21 We still went 
on cutting the ice, and the ship was hove a little further 
ahead. The cold weather seemed really coming on, as 
the thermometer by midnight was 18°; and the shooting 
of ducks was now rather a vexation than otherwise, since 
we could sce that they were returning to the southward, 

13th. There was some damp snow on Monday, and 
though the wind was southerly, it was light, and had no 
effect on the ice at sea. In the night tide, the ship was 
hove about ten feet ahead, and that which we had to cut 
through was not frozen to the union of the separate frag- 
ments. ‘The next day was fine ; but this was not favour- 
able weather for us who were in want of a gale, and that 
gale, too, to be of our own choosing. ‘The midday heat 
was the same. The sight of a hare that had been shot 
was by no means gratifying, for it had now acquired its 
winter dress. 

16th. The wind was of Jittle service to-day, being light 
and unsteady, between the south and west; but asthe 


ice near us was becoming slack, the ship was hove out 








two cables’ leneth, to take advantage of any opening that 


ing, along the shore to the northward. he thermome- 








4s). 
i~~ 
fer was 40° in the day, and 29° at midnight. It fell to 
25° before the followin morning, and there was an aurora 
borealis. Atdaylight we could see that the ice had drift- 
ed off the land, but there was still a complete ridge be- 


tween the ship and a lane of water which led to a point 
to the About in the after- 
breaking up; when we 


three mile northward, two 


be 


immediately cast off, warped through the bay ice around 


noon, however, it scemed to 


us, and in half an hour our ship was at length once more 
in clear water, and under sail. 

Under sail—we scarcely knew how we felt, or whe- 
ther we quite believed it. He must be a seaman, to feel 
that the vessel which bounds beneath him, which listens 
to and obeys the smallest movement of his hand, which 
seems to move but under bis will, is a thing of life, a 
mind conforming to his wishes; not an inert body, the 
sport of winds and waves. But what seaman could feel 
this as we did, when this creature which used to carry 
us buoyantly over the ocean, had been during an entire 
year immovable as the ice and the rocks around it, help- 
less, disobedient, dead? It to revive 


again to a new life: it once more obeyed us, did what- 


seemed have 
ever we desired; and in addition to all, we too were free. 
It was the first burst of enjoyment on the recovery of 
our liberty ; but we were not long in finding, as other 
pursuers of other liberty have found, that it was a free- 
dom which was to bring us no happiness. 

Thus free at last, we advanced about three miles; but 
then finding a ridge of ice, we were obliged to make fast 
near the point which was at that distance to the north of 
us; and in a sufliciently commodious harbour between 
We shot some grouse 


The 


two icebergs, we passed the night. 
on shore, to pass the time, and saw many seals. 
thermometer at midnight was 30 

I8¢h. In the mean time, the wind came round, unfor- 
tunately, to the southward, and, by morning, our passage 
was blocked up; so that we were compelled to remain. In 
the offing, it was sweeping up and down before the tide ; 


and, in the evening, as the wind became northerly, it 
went away rapidly once more to the southward. There 
was much snow to-day, and the land was entirely covered. 


Four hares that 


under this detention, however they might vary our din- 


were shot, did not much comfort us 
ners. 
20th. The 
that it 
round by new ice, we 
the Our detention 


ured the next day, by 


ice opened so slightly under a westerly 
we 
to 
per- 
a south-easterly one in 
After many 
the north-northwest, an 


breeze, rendered us no service; and, as 
were frozen were obliged 
eut around was more 


feetly as 


th 
anges, it at 


ship. 


morning, bringing the ice in upon us. 
last settled 
a heavy gale. The ice, being thus set in rapid mo- 
tion, came in contact with the bergs which protected us, 


in 


blew 


ind forced them an{ us together onwards, till our stern 
The Krusenstein 
It was fortu- 
nate that the icebergs which covered us were not carried 


Was within twenty yards of the rocks. 
was at the same time forced out of water. 


away, else we should have gone with them into the mov- 
ing pack, or been driven on the rocks; each of them but 
hazardous positions, if not worse. ‘The temperature fell 
to 48°, and there was snow with this gale. 

22d. Itcontinued on the next morning, yet the ice in 
the bay seemed partially cleared. But, after this, coming 
to blow even harder, we were worse blocked up than be- 
fore, though there was still a lane of water in the bay. 
It was, however, the only clear water visible ; all else was 
a solid surface of ice. At night the wind was much 
more moderate. On the following day there was no 
change. We were completely frozen in, and were ob- 
liged to cut round the ship, that she might right her- 
self, having been heeled over by the ice. 

24th. There was a heavy fall of snow all day, and il 
continued on the twenty-fifth. ‘Tho week was expended, 
and we were idle and immovable. The thermometer, 
from having been at 24° for the past days, reached to 30°. 

26/h. There was nothing to interfere with the services 
and repose of Sunday ; and no change. 

29th, The thermometer fell to 5°, and the clear water 
The surround- 
ing hummocks were also cemented together in such a 


f yesterday was covered with bay ice. 


manner, that nothing but a storm could separate them. 
Our hopes of a liberation were therefore fast passing 
iway ; and our work was now to cut through the ice, 
o as to attain a harbour that was likely to prove our 


iome for the better part of another year. It was found 
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to be a foot thick ; and as there were also many heavy 
pieces in the way, our progress was necessarily very slow, 
hard. ‘here was not wind enough to 
prevent the formation of bay ice. 

30¢h. Under the continuance of the same low tempera- 
There 
was no longer, therefore, occasion either to hope or fear : 
The agita- 


and the labour 


ture, the whole sea was now covered with ice. 


and there was an end to all anxiety at least. 
tion under which we had so long laboured had subsided 
into the repose of absolute certainty. Our winter prison 
was before us; and all that we had now to do was to 
reach it, set up our amphibious house, and with one foot 
on sea and one on shore, “ take patience to ourselves.” 

Though we had done much, we still, however, found 
it very hard work to cut through the remainder of this 
ice, which, though but newly formed, was already sixteen 
inches thick, independently of the broken pieces from 
the former winter that were mixed with it. Thence, 
what we had cut off was to be lifted to the surface, as it 
could not be sunk under the field; and, in consequence, 
we only made eighteen feet way in this and the preced- 
ing day; a slow navigation, though, fortunately, our har- 
bour was not very far off. It seemed almost a fated 
period for us; as it was the very anniversary of the day 
which had fixed us not three miles from the spot which 
we were now seeking to occupy ; while we were perhaps 
again captives--and who eould conjecture !—tor another 
year. It was the end of September; but the summary 
of September, 1830, is one of the least agreeable that | 
have yet to record, 

It was now winter, without dispute. Theoretically, it 
ought to have been such; and that 1t was practically so, 
we had Jong been sure, whatever efforts might have been 
made to flatter the men, or ourselves, that it was other- 
wise. It had been a busy and a laborious month; but 
it was busy idleness, as far as any result had followed, 
and all the labour had produced no return, It was, in 
every sense, a wasted month, and it had been an amply 
provoking one: there was not one in all the preceding 
year in which we had not done something useful, or at 
least made preparations for it; thus finding occupation 
that satisfied us; while there was not one which had not 
held out, what was even better, hopes, and those most 
lively when the chance of release was most distant. We 
had now to hope again, for nearly another year; to count 
months, weeks, even days, yet with less confidence than 
we had done during the last winter. 

He who can hope a second time as he did the first, is 
of a more fortunate constitution than some of our people 
seemed to be. The despondent could not conceal their 
feelings; though, of the greater number, | am bound to 
say that their contentedness, or rather resignation, exceed- 
ed what I had anticipated. It was my business to show 
them the brighter side of this picture, by recapitulating 
our success in discovery, the excellent condition of our 
ship, the comfortable home which we had now learned 
to make of it, our ample stock of provisions, our good 
health and peace, and the better harbour which we should 
now secure, as it was one also whence it would prove 
much more easy to extricate ourselves hereafter. 

In reviewing the weather and the temperature during 
this month, it is seen that it was more severe than that of 
the preceding September; and thus, being an_ enrlier 
winter, it also promised to be a worse one. 

I need not go back to any general record of the ship’s 
proceedings or our own; they offer less interest than 
usual, and we hal not been in a situation to make any 
observations of moment. Our sporting calendar presents 
little more than some fruitless firing at seals, and the in- 
effectual pursuit of a white bear. 
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LABOUR IN CUTTING THROUGH THE ICE—BECOME FIXED 


FOR THE WINTER-——-SUMMARY OF THE MONTH, 


Oct. 1. October commenced with clear weather, and 
in the course of the day, a strong breeze from the west- 
ward broke up so much of the bay ice to the northeast as 
to display a little clear water. It made no impression, 
however, on the rough ice which was attached to the 
land; and one of the bergs near us having split under 
our quarter, we received a violent concussion. The la- 
hour of cutting our way was renewed, and with rather 
better success. The thermometer was 12° at night. 2d. 





On Saturday there was little change, except that our la- 
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bour was harder; and in this position we ended another 
week, 

3d. We were obliged to persevere in the same tedious 
toil; and the whole gain was but sixteen feet, which, 
however, released us from the pressure of the icebergs. 
This had been very inconvenient, if not more ; since they 
rose above her gunwale, and also lifted ber up in such a 
manner as to suspend her three or four feet higher than 
the water which she drew. 4¢h. The Monday morning 
came with a gale, which broke off some pieces of ice, 
but rendered us no service. Our labours only gained us 
an additional advance of the other sixteen feet. The 
thermometer adhered to 20°, and there was drift snow at 
times, 

5th. It became more moderate, and more favourable to 
our operations; in consequence of which we advanced 
eighteen feet. 

7th. We advanced fifty feet this day, but had only six 
feet water at the ebb: though we were now at length 
clear of the heavy ice. Towards the following morning, 
the thermometer fell to 5°; and, at daylight, there was 
not an atom of water to be seen in any direction. All 
was ice; and it is remarkabig, that this day was the an- 
niversary of the same event in the preceding year. We 
however, gained fifty feet more; and, on the following 
day, forty; but being now but in three feet water, we 
were obliged to shore the vessel up. The thermometer 
had been always low, and, on this night, was only 2 
but the weather was calm and clear. 

10th. It was now apparent, that we should soon be 
obliged to adopt the negative scale of the thermometer as 
well as the positive. It stood at zero this morning; and 
it had not reached that point last year, till the 19th of the 
same month. We gained but thirty feet by all our exer- 
tions. 

Lith. The weather did not change, and we advanced 
forty-five feet. On the next morning, a fog covered the 
rigging with icc, and we gained as much more. The 
thirteenth was a beautiful clear and calm day; and I 
found, when on shore, that the sun melted the snow upon 
the rocks, though the noon temperature was as low as 8°, 
falling to 1° at midnight. Other forty-five feet were 
gained by cutting. 

14th. In the course of this afternoon, there wasa gale 
from the west, with snow, raising the thern:ometer to 12°, 
and at last to 22°, at midnight. ‘The ship was advanced 
fifty feet this day, and forty-five on the following; but 
she did not yet float at low water. The weather was 
variable, and the thermometer did not materially alter. 

24th. It was necessary again to occupy Sunday, and 
the work was harder than usual, since the ice was about 
sixteen feet thick. What was done, was not, however, 
finished in time to enable us to heave the ship any further 
in advance. 

25th. This was a fine clear day, but the thermometer 
fell just below zero. Our apparently endless work was 
resumed ; and on the following day the heavy piece in 
our way was removed, and the place for its reception was 
cut so as to allow us to advance forty feet. On the next 
we gained fifty, and were at length afloat at low water. 
We had seen a good many hares, foxes, and birds, for 
some days past, during our walks on the shore, but had 
shot little or nothing. 

28th. The weather seemed to have seriously changed 
this day; the temperature, from zero, in the morning, 
went down to minus 10° at night. 29h. The snow on 
shore was knee deep, and made walking very laborious. 
We gained but thirteen feet; the ice being very thick, 
and freezing again as fast asit was cut. On the next we 
advanced fourteen more, so as to have eleven feet at low 
water. ‘There was’ snow at night, and the temperature 
rose to 6° plus. 

30th. We now cut six feet further; it was not much, 
and there were two hundred yards remaining before we 
could obtain deeper water or a better position, being work 
for a hundred more days, at the same rate. But the ice 
was daily becoming so much thicker, that we could not 
hope to make any impression on it during that time, at 
all proportional to what we had already effected; and as 
our place was at least not very unsafe, hemmed in as we 
were all round by ice, we concluded on putting an end 
to our labours and remaining as we were. 31st. We 
could, therefore, at length make Sunday a day of prayer 
and rest, nor was that less acceptable than necessary. 

The summary of October can be little but the abstract 
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of our labours, since the whole month had been employed 
in making a worse than tortoise progress, the entire 
amount of which, after all our toils, was but eight bun- 
dred and fifty feet. We had not even, with all this, 
reached the place that we had intended; we were, how- 
ever, not very far from it, and were compelled to be as 
content as we could. I believe that some of us could 
not help calculating the number of centuries it would 
require to make a single northwest passage, at this rate ; 
as others speculated on the premiums that might be de- 
manded at Lloyd’s on such a voyage ; could, indeed, one 
man have been found to “ write it.” 

No one’s health was affected ; and on the whole, there 
had been a not unexpected advantage in this perpetual 
occupation, since it had diverted their attention from their 
obvious subject of grievance, and trained them to a new 
detention, for another winter. 

The place of the ship, I must now remark, was ina 
bay extending to the south, after entering the inlet to the 
eastward, which was termed Sheriff’s bay, while the 
point to the east was called Watch point. 

On the whole, having but the surgeon to spare for the 
chase, the produce in hares had been respectable; but 
this tract having been the residence of the Esquimaux 
in the preceding year, the animals in general had been 
frightened away or exterminated. ‘The place where we 
were now fixed was very near to the huts which they 
had then inhabited. 

Nov. 1st. This month began at least favourably ; the 
temperature averaging 21° plus, with winds varying 
both in direction and intensity. ‘To commence our win- 
ter preparations, the sails were unbent, and the topmasts 
unrigged and taken down. On the following day, it 
blew a hard gale, which afterwards moderated, and the 
thermometer fell to minus 4°. 

The weather continued alternately gloomy and clear 
till the 29th. The morning being mild and fine, I walked 
to the place where the ship had wintered during the last 
season. I found that our old harbour was much more 
hampered with heavy ice than it had then been: as was 
the case equally with the bay. TIT certainly thought our 
present one preferable, independently of the fact of its 
being so much further to the north, which was our in- 
tended direction. It, indeed, seems trifling to talk of 
two or three miles as a great space gained; but when it 
is recollected that we were a month navigating carcely 
three hundred yards, and that the lucky chance of being 
present when and where the ice opens, be that but for 
an hour or two, may turn the balance between a free 
escape and a winter’s imprisonment in this “ thiek-ribbed 
ice,” even two miles were a subject of congratulation. 

30th. Yesterday, and this day, the men lodged the 
powder in a magazine, which they had constructed on 
shore. It was a fine day, and we went to the mountains 
to look for the sun, but a fog-bank obscured the meri- 
dian horizon. <A flag-staff was erected on the hill, to 
aid the natives in finding the ship. ‘The temperature 
was from 11° to 18° minus. It was the end of another 
month, but its summary is not such as to present any 
variety or interest, 

We had no occasion to alter our opinion of our har- 
bour, as to good or evil. Our vessel was out of the 
stream of the drift ice, whenever it should move, and 
that was a most important consideration. 

The whole month had been occupied in ‘housing the 
ship, building the embankments, and leveling the hum- 
mocks of ice near us; and having now had more prac- 
tice, we had done our work better than in the preceding 
year. ‘The lower deck had been rendered lighter and 
more comfortable, by a coat of white paint. 

The observatory had been erected on a rock as near 
to the ship as possible, and its construction had been 
much improved, by snow walls, and a snow passage with 
double doors. The transit instrument had given a few 
observations. 

The regularity of the school had been grievously in- 
terrupted by our labours; but the most backward were 
kept to their lessons: and I had reason to believe that 
the perfect health of the men was not a little owing to 
the incessant exercise which kept both the mind and 
body fully occupied. 

Dec. 1. It was a mild commencement of December 
to the feelings; but the thermometer ranged between 
minus 12° and 22 


5ih. The week was ended in the usual manner ; 1 


ina 





the day of rest and religion was kept in the way from 
which we made it a rule never to deviate when it could 


where we tried it, and the ice nearly four feet thick : the 
increase having been ten inches since December. 
Though the sun was first seen on the 19th, some fol- 
lowing days of thick weather prevented us from obtain- 
high. Daybreak 
had abundaut 
We had been disappointed 


be avoided. 
The sixth produced no change worth recording. 
7th. If there was little novelty to-day, there was at/ing a second sight of it till it was 3 
least the first glorious evening that we had seen; the ind 


was now at eight o'clock ; thus we 


joint morning, noon, and evening of a sun which never | time for work and exercise, 
rose and never set: which, promising both, performed 
neither, and of which the highest noon was but a twi- 
light, creeping, not along the horizon, but over the short | 
space which told us that it would see us no more for a 
long time. Yet it was a glorious golden meridian ot 
twilight and sunset; while the crimson clouds were bril- 
liant with its tints rarely seen in the more favoured cli- 
mate of our own country. 

12th. he men who went on shore for exercise, after | had lost its tongue through the frost, in biting at the iron 
church, saw the tracks of a glutton. 13/4. Monday,| bars of the trap. On the tenth, the temperature reached 
like Sunday, was calm and clear, and there was an au-|42 
. On Tuesday there was little |I attempted, a second time, to make observations on the 


in not receiving a visit from the natives, but attributed it 
to the badness of the weather. 

Feb. 1st. The month began with a strong northerly 
vale, and the thermometer rose till six in the evening, 
when it reached plus 6° ; being the highest temperature 
ever observed in these regions so early im the year, 
| 4th. The cold weather continued. The only notable 
joccurrence was the taking of an unfortunate fox, which 


minus, and it was very cold. Another fox was taken. 
rora of no great note. 
change in the now unavoidable sameness of our occupa- | diurnal variation, but the needle would not traverse. 
tions and our amusements. On this and many other| 207A. 
days we tracked animals and did not see them; carried | having found another in the trap. A’ very fi 
guns and did not fire ; watched for the invisible sun that}and hares had been seen latterly. On Monday, there 
we might at least know it was still in existence; and/Was again a fox taken. 21 The weather was 
were not sorry when (I cannot say the day was done,|the same as in the preceding week ; but, w.th a cloudy 
where all was night, but when) we might at least end|sky, it rose to 31° minus on Tuesday, when again the 
trap produced a fox. Had 

lat their old post, not much o 
jfallen to our share. 


| 
those | 


’ } . 
Foxes seemed now abundant, Sunday mormimng 
W grouse 


much 


former neighbours been 


f this 


another of our own days by going to bed. our 


15sh. A strong breeze, with snow, form a sort of va- 
riety just now; but it imprisoned the men, and that was 
an evil. No one is much the better for thinking: 
who had nothing very cheering to think of were alway s|It had been a very cold one, particularly towards the 


game would have 


The summary of this mon.h is more barren than usual. 


the worse. lend. The mean proved to have been minus 34°, 
16¢h. There was little to note this day but a slender} .Warch 1. The weather continued the same. 
aurora, ; 10th. A fox, coming to the ship, narrowly escaped 
21st. In the calendar, this was the shortest day; that | being taken by the dogs. We froze oil of almonds in a 
was tolerably indifferent to us, who had no day at all; shot-mould, at minus 40°, and fired it against a target; 


A similar ball of 


The two last d ys of this week were 


which it split, rebounding unbroken, 
had no effect. 
uniform in character, the Saturday’s midnight tempera- 


but as the sun attained its greatest elongations at mid- 
night, this and the following were, to us, of equal lengths. 
minus, and rose to 


The temperature was as low as 27 


21° on the succeeding, which was stormy. jture being 35 

30th. ‘The ship appeared to have suffered some da-{ 13¢h. Sunday was unaltered in weather. Monday 
mage by being so long and so often aground, since she | produced another fox ; and the men commenced moving 
was again leaky. But our winter accommodations were | gravel for making a canal on the ice. It was already 
perfect, and the men seemed as healthy as possible ;/ seen that the sun could melt snow on some rocks. In 
having apparently profited by our new system of diet, | the ifternoon of Tuesday, a change took place in the 


weather, and it blew hard, with drift snow; which eon- 


rie 


If the regular exercise contributed to this, that was con-| 


ducive to another good end; since the men would thus | tinued till noon on the following day. On the seventeenth 


be well trained for traveling by the time the season should | tt was alternately clear and gloomy, but the thermometer 


arrive. 1 Ine ld fast about 36°, Isrh. It was exceedinely cold to 
Though the weather had been often very cold, the the feelings on Friday, at the same temperature; and, 

temperature was very changeable ; nor was the mean soon Saturday, that fell to 41 

low as that in the last December, by four degrees. That} 20¢/. The continuance and degree of the cold at this 


‘ : | 
mean is minus 20.24; the highest temperature was plus | period of the present month began seriously to attract 
6, and the lowest, being on the last day of the month,|our attention. ‘The thermometer sank on this day, Sun- 
and the average of the twenty-four 


jday, to minus 52 
At four on Monday morning, the 


was 47° minus. 
1831--Jan. 1. Though the temperature remained at | hours was but 49 
minus 47°, it was calm, and the cold was not severe to}sun crossed the equator 


° oe . 
The colours were hoisted, and the ship | rature ; an occurrence which had no parallel in the pre- 


at this exceedingly low tempe- 


the feelings. 
dressed out ; new year’s day being otherwise kept in the | ceding voyages. 
There was so clear a sky that no stars T'here was no change in this respect on the two fol- 


usual manner, 
llowing days; though the barometer rose and fell several 


could be seen during four hours; such was the power of | 
the meridian twilight. 2d. On Sunday, the thermome-| times. 
ter fell to minus 52°, but even then, the men who walked | better, on the next, when the mean rose to 30°, and the 
{heat in the d minus. Friday and Saturday pre- 


There was a diflerence of a few degrees, for the 


on shore after divine service did not complain. ay to 25 
30th. The temperature of Sunday was 19 minus. | sented no material changes; 
After church, the men walked six miles to the islands | last night was at 35 
where the natives had been resident last year, but found} On the thirtieth, 
nothing except the deserted huts and traps. The last} took place. 
day of the month was marked by a strong gale with drift ithe day was so mild to our sensations that the men were 
snow : the thermometer rising with the wind as high as| congratulating each other on the “fine warm day,” even 
minus iwhen it had sunk to 20°, There could be no doubt that 
In spite of occasionally severe days, the mean of this/it did really feel warm ; such is the effect of contrast in 
It was|this case. At forty deg above this, it would have 
The} been a wintry cold seldom known in England, and we 


and the thermometer on this 


a decided and a very pl asing ch nge 


The thermometer reached 11° minus, and 


90 


ee 


month was not so low as that of last January. 
about minus 23°, whereas the former was 26°. 
highest elevation was 2.5 plus, and the lowest 56° mi-|all knew what we should have felt there, even with this 
nus; making a total range, with a necessary correction | enormous difference, It was still warmer on the follow- 
for the thermometer when at its lowest point, of 60° in/ing, since it rose to 8° in the day, and did not fall be- 
low 17° in the night. Another month was ended. 


the course of twelve days. 
Our disappointment in rot seeing the Esquimaux con- 


During the lower temperatures it was calm, and beau- 
tifully clear; but we could make no observations with | tinued daily increasing, as their expected arrival was the 
the instruments on those days, since it was as impossible | longer delayed. They furnished us with occupation and 
to touch the metal as if it had been red hot. After the amusement, more required by the men than ourselves. 
| We were also in want of seal’s flesh for our dogs, which 


25th, we procured some good ones. 
produced seven | would have been starved had it not been for our success 


The total of our sport in this month 


! 
foxes and four birds. ‘he lake was at last frozen through |in taking foxes; for ours¢ Ives, too, fresh venison and 





1:24 


fish would have been more than acceptable ; nor were 
we so well stocked with skin dresses as not to wish for 
more. We still looked forward to their visits with hope. 


—=——. 


APRIL——-AN EXPEDITION UNDERTAKEN——ACCOUNT OF 
THIS JOURNEY——SUMMARY OF THE MONTH, 


April 1.—The weather improved very slowly ; but, | 


on the second, the night temperature was zero, and the 
highest in the day, plus 3 

5th. This was the day on which our traveling had 
COTM need last ye if. The condition of things was now 
very different, besides which, we could not well manage 
without the aid of the natives and the assistance of their 
d 
of the sixih, thus giving a temperature 34° lower than 


es. The thermometer fell to minus 17° on the night 


on the corresponding day in the last year. 

On Monday it approached zero, at noon, being a great 
improvement. We were employed in preparations for a 
projected journey. 

20th. Three natives returned, and we welcomed them 
to dinner and to sleep, and received from them the fo!- 
lowing information. All their friends were well at 
Neitchillee, except Tiagashu, who had died in the win- 
ter. This party had killed many deer and taken much 
fish, and had been expecting us both at Awatutyak and 
Neitchillee. One of the men was soon to go to this last 
] lace, and would convey the news of our present abode. 
We regretted the death of our friend Tiagashu, who had 
been one of the first to inform us of the geography. He 
was also a peculiarly good character; and, having a 
large family, had been at one time so much in want, that 
we felt it proper to maintain them all for a time. Being 
poor, from the same cause, he had little to sell, and there- 
fore obtained little from us in barter; but, at the end, he 
was presented with a file and a knife, thus equalising 
him with the others; a bounty well applied, as this 
family had always been especially kind to us, and had 
formerly shown their gratitude for very trifling atten- 
tions, by bringing us a present of a seal, out of two 
which they had taken, Whatever he might be as an 
Esquimaux, he at least died an amiable and an exemplary 
nan. We could not learn the cause of his death ; and 
had to regret that we had not been at hand, since it 
might have been within the power of our medicines. 

22d. With the track of the former sledge to direct us, 
I left the ship at four in the morning, with the surgeon, 
three seamen, and our Esquimaux guests. We reached 
their station, called Niokhunagriu, at eleven, being the 
place where we had pitched our tent on the 28th of last 
June. We found there were two packages of fish, 
weighing, jointly, but 180 pounds; we nevertheless paid 
the stipulated price. They began immediately to erect 
us a house, which they finished in forty-five minutes. 
We were not long in cooking a warm meal, which was 
very acceptable after a walk of sixteen miles through 
very rough ice. Though rough, it was, however, good 
beyond the place where Commander Ross had left his 
convoy ; which it was gratifying to know. The men 
having forgotten their blankets, we were supplied with 
skins by our good-natured friends. 

Enquiries about families and new-born children were 


repaid by questions respecting our own people; one of 


the children had been named Aglugga, in compliment 
apparently to Commander Ross, whose Esquimaux pa- 
tronymie it was. ‘The presence of fifty seal-skins proved 
lesh visible in the hut, there were depots in the snow. 
‘They had further killed two musk oxen and two bears, 
hoping that we might come to purchase the former; in 
defect of which, they had been eaten. Of the bear-skins 
they had made dresses; but they had nothing of this na- 
ture to sell at present. 

The rising of a breeze in the evening made our hut 

» cold that we were obliged to construct a crooked pass- 
age for it; and, after all, it was but at 25° minus, at 


night, while our messengers had not returned with the | 


fish. We were obliged to amuse Ourselves with playing 
at the Esquimaux game of bear and dogs, with the chil- 
lren, to the very great delight of all the party. 

\t midnight the two young men returned with the 
fish, which were very fine, and weighed, altogether, a 
hundred and filty pounds. The proiaised knife gave 
great salsfaction. Their own appearance, and that of 


hat their hunting had been suecessful; and, besides the | 
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their dogs, showed that they had traveled a long way,|taken place. After church service, Commander Ross 
as they bad also been absent fourteen hours, which we | returned, having left his party about twenty miles off to 
computed to be equivalent to thirty-six miles, 23d. We! the northward. He came for assistance to be sent to 
sent them to bed; and, at four, our men rose to prepare| them: the mate Taylor had been frost-bitten in one foot, 
}a meal before our departure, and to get ready the sledge.| so that he could not walk, while it had become necessary 
| Returning from the pursuit of some grouse, I found for the other four men to draw him, although they were 
that our fish had been plundered by the dogs, and that,| themselves much fatigued. All hands were therefore 
lincluding what had been consumed by ourselves and the | sent to meet them; and while the mate was likely to be 
Esquimaux, we had now but two hundred and fifty|disabled for the remainder of the summer, the others 
| pounds, This, however, together with our own stores,|seem much in want of a weck’s rest. 
|was more than our men, not very strong, were able to) Commander Ross reported, that from his party having 
| transport ; so that I bargained with one of the two na-| been affected by snow blindness, he did not reach the 
| tives to aid us with three dogs, for which service, and a| sea at Awatutyak till the sixth day, Monday, when he 
spear which he had made, he was to receive a file. | proceeded to look for the passage, examining minutely 
| We set out accordingly, after presenting the women| every creek, and traversing the whole line of coast on 
|}with a needle each. By three o’clock we had arrived at{ foot. hus he determined, without hesitation, that there 
| the ship, with our cargo safe. It was a valuable one, | was no passage here to the western sea. It was plain, 
| because jt contained fourteen days’ provisions: which, | therefore, that the sea which the natives supposed to lead 
| being fresh, allowed us also to economise the lemon-jto Neitchillee, was only the eastern sea, or part of the 
|juice, which was the scarcest article in our stores. gulf at this place, between Port Logan and Elizabeth 
| It being the king’s birthday, the flags were all dis-{ harbour: whence it was plain that there could be no 
|played ; an exhibition which seemed much to delight our] passage nearer than the latitude of 71° 55’, where there 
| native friends; while the men had extra allowance, and] is another great inlet. This, unfortunately, was too far 
|so forth, according to custom. One of the natives, being] away to be examined by land from our present position ; 
linvited into the cabin, informed us of some of the affairs} and thence had we much reason to regret that we could 
lof his coterie, A widow had immediately obtained a{not make a further progress in the Jast autumn. All that 
new husband; because she had five children. The be-] we could now do, was to examine the line of coast to 
|cause would not be a very good reason in England, it is the westward of the peninsula; and it was determined 
{certain ; the ready made family of another is not often that this should form our next expedition. 
la source of much comfort; and that it is not a valuable| The further report of Commander Ross was, that he 
| property needs not be said. But here, the five children} had found the ice very rough, and traveling difficult; that 
| were a commodity of price, a great fortune, a source of| they had journeyed 150 miles, and that it was very cold, 
| profit instead @f loss, and of happiness instead of vexa- since the thermometer was as low as 18° minus, while 
jtion and torment. Even at eight they begin to be ser-| they had encountered twa severe snow storms. He fur- 
viceable ; in a few years they are able to maintain more ther remarked that the pressure on the sea ice had been 
|than themselves; and when the parents are old, be they| very great, many large pieces having been forced up the 
step-children, or entirely and absolutely adopted, as is| rocks to the height of forty feet. They saw no animal 
| also here the usage, it is on them that the helpless aged but one raven, 
|depend for that sypport which it is a matter of course. 
|'There are no poor-rates in this country, 
| 24¢h. Our absence had occupied the two last days of 
jthe week, and brought back Sunday. It was clear and 
ivery cold; the thermometer being at plus 3° in the day, May 2d. Two of the natives had arrived yesterday 
but falling to minus 12° at night. It was a more ac-| with the promised supply of a seal, which weighed 173 
[ceptable day of rest than usual: but having removed the} pounds, bringing also five large fishes called by them 
| snow from the deck, we were less comfortable below.| erkaloo‘-ait-loo; when, informing us that they had an- 
|Our Esquimaux guide returned ; promising to send back| other store of fish for sale, they were sent to fetch it. 
jhis friend with a seal, and some blubber which we had|The weather was cold to-day, with the thermometer 
| lost. about zero. 3d. On ‘Tuesday the natives returned with 
25th. He came with the seal accordingly, and had|a seal, but only with a small supply of fish, as they had 
| found the blubber also; remaining all night. A breeze made] not been able to find their hoard: there were but sixty- 
lit very cold, though the thermometer was plus 6° in the} five pounds. 
}day, and not more than minus 10° at night. It is pro- 8th. After church we received a visit from some na- 
jbable that we were already beginning to find, in our per- tive families. 
sons, a new scale of agreeable temperature, though the 11th. There was a strong gale, with drift snow, this 
extreme cold had not very long ceased. Physicians| day, which settled into a stiff breeze on the following. 
ought to explain these matters, Is it that the body gene-} 12¢h. The native returned, but had nothing to sell ex- 
rates more heat in cold weather, and the more as it is|cept some clothing. 13/4. The preparations for tra- 
colder ? If it did not, how could we be as warm at minus| veling were in progress; and, among other things, pro- 
50° as at plus 10° or 20° ; putting out of the question visions for twelve men during three wecks were made 
all casualties from winds, or an exposure to them? But, | ready. 14th. The weather promised better, as the ther- 


be this explained as it may, why does the body change | mometer now rose to the freezing point at noon, being 
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NATIVES. 








its standard, its opinions I may say, in such a manner ?| 12° at night. 
That which was not disagreeable a month since, mal | 15th. Many tracks of reindeer were seen by the men 
| now intolerable: could a cold of minus 52° occur in}in their Sunday walk: these animals were apparently 
July, with a day temperature of 70° plus, it is not easy [returning for the summer. Monday morning was em- 
|to conce ive what the feelings would be. a in preparing every thing for our journey ; and, at 
The summary of April is soon told. The tempera- eight in the evening, the first sledge, with the pontoon 
ture took at Jast a more favourable turn than had been|and three weeks’ provisions, and the second with the 
expected, and the mean proved minus 6.44, the highest | same quantity of provisions alone, each calculated for 
and the lowest being plus 20 and minus 25. The seve-| Six men, set out to explore the second chain of lakes and 
ral scientific observations had been continued. On the} the west coast of the peninsula, as far to the northward 
|last day of the month, the thickness of the ice was six | as it was possible to reach. ‘These parties were to be 
|feet, while it was about seyen last year; the reason ap- guided through the lakes by two of the natives. Calcu- 
parently being, that the surface had been more deeply | lating that we should reach the west coast in seven days, 
covered by snow in this season than the preceding, and| our design was, that the second division under Com- 
thus better protected from the cold air. mander Ross should continue their investigations, while 
The health of the men was still good, and the supply the first returned for a supply of provisions, then con- 
lof fresh provisions which I had procured was likely to| triving to come back to the former by the shortest route. 
|maintain them in an efficient state. It was our furtlier purpose to obtain from the natives 
| some more geographical information, and, also, supplies 
| 
| 





—— 


: }of provisions and clothing. 
PAE Aa ee ae ewe | 16th. We made nine miles before mid-day ; the wea- 
May 1st. The temperature ranged to-day between 2°} ther being fine, but cold. On the next, we arrived at 
jand 12°? plus, as if a decidedly favourable change ha 1) the native huts at Neotaknag; preceding the sledges 
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about an‘ hour, and pitching our tent. Our promised 
guides were to be ready in the evening ; and informed us 
that many reindeer had passed lately, followed by a wolf, 
We had tormerly found among them, a piece of a large 
spar, some iron hoops, and some stores, and had sus- 
pected that they had been either stolen from us, or sold 
by some of the men; but our disagreeable suspicions 
were now removed, and the mystery solved. They were 
articles that we had formerly thrown overboard to make 
rooin, and they had been found by those people. I as- 
cended a bill about 800 feet high, to examine the coun- 
try; and, by evening, our guides were ready, punctual 
to their promises. 

Our march had a very nomadic and new appearance, 
as the line of it also was somewhat picturesque. ‘The 
mother of the two men led the way in advance, with a 
staff in her hand; my sledge following, with the dogs, 
holding one of their children and some of their goods, 
and guided by a wife with a child at her back. Another 
native sledge followed in the same manner; next to 
which was Commander Ross’s, and lastly the other Es- 
quimaux sledge ; the rear being brought up by a native 
drawing two skins of oil, and, at a distance, ourselves 
with one of the little boys. Many halts were made, as 
our burdens were heavy, the snow deep, and the ice 
rough. 

18th. We hed with difliculty persuaded our guides to 
persist, when we at last pitched our tent, and the natives 
erected their snow huts. Our course had hitherto been 
as nearly as possible to the southward, and the distance 
which we had traveled was fourteen miles. 

In the evening, all was again ready, and Commander 
Ross departed for the mountain, to take angles, while the 
march was renewed. As we advanced, the inlet became 
narrower, and many more islets appeared, indicating 
shallow water. We soon renched a small river, on each 
side of which was a rocky hill, five or six hundred feet 
high, as there was also a channel to the east of the 
island, leading along the main, by which the distance to 
the ship could be materially shortened in returning. The | 
snow and ice rendered the traveling diflicult, and we | 





proceeded very slowly. At nine we passed the mouth |; 


t that of the river Sau-! 
marez. | 

This was on the nineteenth, and here we joined Com- |« 
We were surprised at finding this river 


of a small river, and arrived a 


mander Ross, 


enough to bear the weight of all the stores which t 


iO 


it 


Jing our tents, at last, about ten o’clock. 
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the native who accompanied us built his house. At eight 
in the evening we resumed our journey, and came to 
some low land, of a different character, consisting of flat 
limestone ; the preceding rocks having been of granite. 
The snow was very deep, and the thermometer at night 
fell below zero. 

Here some of the natives in our company became un- 
willing to travel at night, and they consequently halted, 
and set about building a hut, promising to overtake us 
the next day, while one of them, with his wife, consented 
to go on with us. After eight miles we thus came to an 
island where we found the remains of an Esquimaux 
tent, an here one of the natives remained. 

We proceeded on the twenty-first, through a very de- 
solate tract, guided by some stones which the natives had 
set up for that purpose, passing several small islands, and 
finally reaching the end of this great lake at six o'clock, 
after a journey on it of three days. We encamped; it 
blew hard from the northeastward, with snow, and was 
very cold, though the thermometer was not below 20 
This great lake was named after the justly celebrated 
Admiral Von Krusenstern. 

22d. The gale did not allow us to move; nor would 
the Esquimaux have consented. ‘The thermometer sank 
to 3 

At four, the two men who had remained behind came 
up, and built a hut; informing us that there was another 
lake to the eastward, having the same name as the one 
which we were next to reach, viz. Tishagriahiu, which | 
named after my friend Captain Jekyll, R. N. While they 
were preparing to set out, we had time to examine a 
new sledge which they had brought up, and which we 
found no less beautiful than extraordipary. It was of 
the shape of an ordinary one, but made entirely of ice, 
runners and all; and, while very neatly made, having a 


most delicate appearance. Being transparent, it seemed 
indeed to be a sledge of crystal, while it was stron 
} 
iit 


owner had heaped upon it. Being all ready, we de- 
parted at eleven o'clock. 

24th. We now passed over several necks of land, and 
icross some sinall lakes, guided by marks which were so 
bscured by the snow, that our guides were often obliged 
At length we finished this 


pitch- 


o stop and consult together. 
after having traveled fifteen miles, 
The land over 


lay’s journey, 


open, but were more so to learn that it had been in this} which we had thus traveled was, once more, of granite: 


state all the winter, while it was now running in a con- 
siderable stream. On further enquiry, we found that || 
there were many springs in the lake above, which was a 
mile off We now hauled the sledges over a ridge, and 
obtained a view of it, lying, as it seemed, in a southwest 
direction. At one place, the river was confined by pre- 
cipices cighty feet high, through which it forced its way 
im a space so narrow that we might almost fancy we | « 
could jump across it. The temperature of this water |< 
was 34°, and it supplied us all with drink, which was | « 
still very difficult to procure any where else. 

The ice on the lake was not so deeply covered with |] 


( 


snow as that on the sea, but it bore no marks of dissolu-|ten miles long; 


tion, We proceeded along the west side of it, where a 
high precipice of the mountain descended, and pitched |; 
our tent at the distence of three miles from the river, 
close to the huts of the guides who had preceded us. In 
spite of all our caution and care, one of the men suf- 


small lake, we arrived at a ridge 
we had passed after leaving the 


to be ascertained. 


| 

the western sea, through a great river. 
|walking twelve hours, and having traveled over a dis 
| 


the river which we had passed in this journey was three] 


vundred yards wide. ‘I'he latitude of our position was 


69° 45’ 20”, and the longitude 95°. 


9° 
“~ 


‘loudy sky and a fiesh westerly breeze. 


5th. We began our journey at this time, with a 
c 
separating those which 


lake Krusenstern, 


rossing a 


great 
‘ntering first on a very narrow lake, and then into the 
‘hannel of a river that led into « larger one two miles 
ff Halting here for an hour, we proceeded, at five, and 


| 2 : cag” 
|crossing another ridge for four miles, arrived at the gre at| 


ake just mentioned. This lay east and west, and seemed 


but the snow did not allow its breadth 


The land was part of. Boothia Felix, 


It 


ind there were several low islands at the east end. 


lwas said to abound in fish; the salmon entering it from 


Hence, after 





O45 


Commander Ross should explore the coast to the 
ward, and myself that to the east 
Padliak. As the fi had fifteen d 


settled that they would be able te travel outwards duri 


west- 


ward, returning | 


V 


rmer ys’ provisions, I 


ne 
at least six of those. 


28th. We pitched about the middle of Padliak bay 


but the sun being obscured, could not well make out our 
course. At midnight we arrived at an opening resem- 
bling that which leads from Padliak to the great lake: 


where, finding no natives, I determined to proceed, as 


soon as we had made the necessary halt, since out pr 
visions were now becoming short. 

29/h. Having succecded in getting upon a more agree- 
able road, if road it might be called, we proceeded along 


j its south-eastern side, seeing a great many snow bunt- 
ines in the course of this walk, and well pleased to meet 
with these harbingers of the spring-time of this wintry 
land. A spring, indeed, of which the migrations of 
the 


regions, is the only sign, 


these and other animals which instinct drives to 
these 
winter. 

30¢h. The weather was calm 
at eight we pitched our tent on the land, having traveled 
so thick, that we 


We however started again at eight ; 


since all else is deep 
and fine till four; and 


fourteen miles: after which it became 

could not proceed, 

and, after some difficulty, fourd the valley which led to 
secn 


We had 
bs« 


get no ol 


Shag-a-voke, some reindeer, and two 


hares; but could rvation of the sun. I was 


more fortunate afterwards in shooting two of the latter, 
I here 
tlons which I h id so recently mac 


on the altitude of the | 


and a grouse, repeated, once more, the observa- 
le for the second time 
ind at this pl ce, be mg very desi- 
rous to know what the elevation of this tract was above 
the level of 
than may at first ippear, since this 
brief 


and western s¢ 


the sea. It was a question of more interest 
was the valley which 


land 


formed the most and perfect communication 


between the eastern which, in other 


circumstances, and in a very dillerent climate, might, 


under the aid of art, have formed that “ northwest pass- 


now know as much 





we,” of which, if [ mistake not. we 
as is soon likely to be known, and far more than will 
ever be of any use. ‘The It was to determine, that 
it was thirteen feet above the level of the western sea. Hed 
this region been thirty degrees further to the southwacsd, 
a canal company might have effected that “ passage” 
which nature bas now thought fit to refuse. 

31st. We crossed the gulf Shag-a-voke at one in the 
morning, and left the boat for Commander Ross’s party, 


George Baxter, one of the men, w ill; but being much 


lightened by leaving this load, we contrived to proceed, 


IX miles 








fered from a frozen toe, and was of little use during the 
remainder of the journey; he had concealed the injury 
so long that we could do little good: the similar acci- 


dent of another man was easily remedied, as he had given } 
7 ! 


time'y notice of the injury. 

We continued along the west side of the lake, the old 
woman leading the way: finding the sides high and 
rocky, its breadth varying from one to two miles, and its 
direction more westerly. At eleven we reached a strait 
about a hundred yards wide, precipitous on the south 
side, and having, on the other, a low point covered with 
circles of stones. 
the present party, and here was deposited a store for 
them on their return. 

After rest we proceeded along the lake, which was 
now found to contain many inlets or bays, and several 
islands, till we arrived at another strait, which was also 
a fishing station, and, some time after, at a third, near 
an island, where there were the remains of many huts 
for the same purpose. Here we pite hed our tent, and 


jtance of 
| 


These had been the summer tents of 


“eightec n miles, we pitched our tents at its north- 
It snowed heavily all this day, and the ther- 
;mometer was at 30° at noon, 

26th. We started at one in the morning, and keeping 


ja westerly direction, reached the end of the lake in two 


ern side. 





cin 


ind pit hed our tent on the sea, about twe nty- 


from the ship, at seven o'clock. It soon came to blow 
hard, with snow, and as we could not get our bed-skins 
dried, was not very comfortable, though well sheltered 
from the storm. 

This was nearly the place where we had enc amped 


last year; and we could now trace the difference between 
the former and the present state of things; while what we 
saw was by no means flattering to our future progress. 
At that time the land arly | 
deeply clothed with sn 
0 


was m mare, and now it was 


ow, while the thermometer was 


lower. It had then been covered with pools, and 


also 1 
there was now not a drop of ter to be procured ; while, 
ks, it all 
1e only hope which we had to balance against 
, that the 


and thus bring 


even on the roc where should have abounded, 


| 


T! 


this sinister aspec 


W 


Ss Ice, 
t, wa torms might break up 


the sea ice in the bay, on our liberation 


ooner than now seemed ve ry likely. 
nd the snow ceased, while 


to 


“fter noon it moderated 


It was therefore resolved 


it was succeeded by frost. 


hours; when, passing a ridge of land again, we came t | make an effort to reach the ship, as the wind was behind 
a river, called after the Crown Prinecss of Sweden, andl us; for which end [ proceeded in advance, that I might 
}having crossed it, arrived at the channel of the ere at | send my party assistance from the men who had remained 
river. After a needful halt, we came to its mouth, which | ; n board. With all my efforts, however, I did not suc- 
|} was at the bottom of an inlet three miles long. At thi l ceed in arriving at our home until ten. The men whom 
place we saw a herd of twelve reindeer. [I had left made their eppearance at two, having left the 

27th. Here we also found three familics of our ac-| sledge on theway. They were all ill, or utterly faticued : 
quaintance in two huts; but were vexed to learn that} ] was the only one of the party who was quite well. 
Kablala had departed some time ago, that lhus ended a journey which had lasted fromthe 17th of 


party was beyond Neitchillee, and that we had no chance} the month of May till its termination. 
of secing either. We were glad to find, however, that The journal kept on board during 1 f ibsence is mere- 
they had been ve ry successful in killing deer last winter;] ly that of the weather, and does not r juire to be detailed 
ind we boucht a deer-skin and it pair of trowsei wit! lr, both. for the bsent it home, the cireur 
fa skin of oil for fuel, as our own was nearly expe) | i were } the severcl sick men 
\t ten at night we again ited; the plan bei t it | we tte 
S, 
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The maximum temperature had been plus 36°, the | into the « 
lowest minus 16 Commander | ture from an Esquimaux bible which I had received at 
Ross’s first journey had determined that there was no]Holsteinborg. This, which [ scarcely expec ted, they 
estern sea at Aw itutyak and therefore {seemed to comprehend ; listening with great attention, 
none to the southward of 72°. This journey had been |and correcting my pronunciation, while making me re- 
a very unfortunate one for the mate Taylor, who was ex-| peat such words as seemed obscure, till they understood 
and the rest were|the meaning. I then read the creed and the Lord’s 

so much fatigued that they were scarcely recovered in| prayer from Egede’s book, which seemed equally intel- 
fourteen days. The report of health for this month is|ligible, as far at least as the words were concerned. To 
therefore an unpleasant one; but there was no threaten-|confirm my belief of this, I read to them from Egede’s 
ing of scurvy, and to this, the supplies of fish, procured | vocabulary also, and was then satisfied that they under- 
stood his words better than the more recent ones which 
have been printed. They were not suffered to depart 
without a meal of fish; promising to return. It was in 
vain to be anxious to know what they thought of what 
ithey nad heard, or whether they comprehended it pur- 


and the mean plus 15 


passage into the we 


pected to lose part of his right foot; 


from the natives, had essentially contributed. 
—>— 


TRANSACTIONS IN JUNE—RETURN OF COMMANDER ROSS |} 
FROM HIS EXPEDITION, 


OSC 4 
June 1st. The weather was cold on this day and the | ec ige for such an attempt as this. 
following, and on the latter it was stormy. 2d. The | 13th. 
sledge was brought in from the place where it had been | ed with his party, and all in good health; the natives 
left. The lowest point to which the thermometer sank |took leave, on their return to Neitchille to fish for us. I 
was 19°. We should not have oceasion, it was now |shall not make any abstract of the narrative of this ex- 


hoped, to register its negative scale, for some time to pedition, but give it in the words of that officer himself. 


It was a bad commencement of this month, to find] As the account of the ascertaining the place of the 
that it had become necessary to amputate part of the 
This was | 


| 
come, | 

jnorth magnetic pole is highly curious, we retain it in 

| 


foot of the mate, Taylor, which was mortified. this summary entire. 
accordingly performed by the surgeon, with credit to both | 
parties; that of suffering well, to the patient. The other | 

| 


to escape for a trifling 


—-— 
frost-bitten men seemed likely ’ ; : 
: |COMMANDER ROSS’S NARRATIVE—IIIS JOURNEY FOR 

sore or two. 
The third and fourth were unaltered, and we were | 
not very busy. 5th. The Sunday was marked by no- 


ASCERTAINING THE PLACE OF THE NORTH MAGNETIC 
POLE——-OBSERVATIONS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ASSIGN- 
ING ITS PLACE, AND DEDUCTIONS FROM THOSE, 


ohim: end read to , the ‘m some portions of sc crip-| 


held o out to us, it at dane aeeal certain han ‘this prob lat mM 
was reserved for us, that we should triumph over at diffi- 
le vulties, and plant the standard of England on the North 
magnetic pole, on the keystone of all these labours and 
observations. 

Under the determinations of the navigators who had 
preceded us, the place of this important spot had been 
calculated, and with a degree of precision, as it after- 
wards proved, far greater than could have been expected. 
At the time of our departure from England, it was pre- 
sumed to be situated in 70° of north latitude, and in 
98° 30’ of west longitude. Thus it appeared, that in 
the course of my land journey to the westward in the 
preceding year (1830), I had been within ten miles of 
this assigned place, when near Cape Felix: but, as I was 
not then provided with the necessary instruments, I 








since we were not far enough advanced in their |could do nothing towards ve rifying the fact, and had the 


_ ation of being obliged to return, when thus, as | 


At five in the morning Commander Ross return. |! velieved, on the point of accomplishing this long wished- 


| for object. 

We had now, however, been compelled to pass another 
winter in our ship, not far from the place which we had 
occupied in the former year, and I thus hoped that I 
should be able to investigate this spot more effectually in 
the coming spring. With this view I carried on a series 
of magnetic observations during the winter, and thus at 
length succeeded in assigning a place for this magnetic 
pole which I believed to be much more accurate than the 
one which had previously been supposed. The dip of 
the needle at the place of observation exceeded 89° ; and 
it was thus a much nearer approximation in distance 
than had yet been attained. 

These observations were continued till within a few 
hours of our departure from the ship, on a journey which 





thing but divine service: 
previous day, for an expedition on Monday, and every Having given to the Royal Society a paper on the 
thing was therefore kept in readiness. subject of the North Magnetic Pole, which they have 
In the evening, the surgeon and a party went forward j done me the honour to print, I need not here repeat the 
with the sledge, seven miles in advance; but it blew a] preliminary or other general remarks which it contains, 
gale on the following day, with heavy snow, so that we/}but confine this narrative, as I have done my former 
could not set out. We attempted it next night: but ajones, to the facts and reflections which occurred during 
strong breeze with snow coming in our faces, we did not |our voyage and our traveling: thus conforming to the 
reach the sledge till six in the morning. The sun then |journal character of the volume in which I have borne 
burst out suddenly at nine; which so blinded us that we|the share assigned to me. If there are scientific readers 
miles only forward,|who desire to see what I have written on this subject | 


{since my return, they will find it in the Philosophical 


| 
but we had prepared, on the | 


were obliged to pitch our tent three 

near the rock which we had compared to Ailsa. 
At eight in the evening we resumed our march to the |'Transactions for 1834. 

It must be known to many more readers than those, 


southwestward; and passing inside the islands, reached 


» twenty miles from the ship, formerly noticed | that the subject he 





a precipice » in question had engaged the atten- 


for the gulls which frequented it, where we saw the first|tion of our predecessors, Parry and Franklin, during 
that had arrived this season. [their several voyages and travels in these regions for 
9th. A thick fog came on, but we had our own former | those purposes of geographical discovery which are now 


At eight |so familiar to every one. If all general praise of these 


those of the natives to guide us. 
is the |conspicuous men is now superfluous, I must here how- 


tracks and 
we reached Shag-a-voke and pitched on the shore, i 
sun’s lig ht was once more too strong to bear. I left the |}ever remark, that the numerous and accurate observa- 
intended stock of provisions for Commander Ross, with \tions on the subject of magnetism, made by them and 
a note, and erected a cairn and a flagstaff with the ne-|the officers under their command, have proved of great 
fog again prevented me from lvalue towards the advancement of magnetic science in 
we turned our steps home-|general, and more particularly to the assignment of the 

{laws by which that of the globe, as it regards the nee- 


cessary directions. As the 
examining into any thing, 
ward. 

10¢h. The tracks of the natives which we followed, | dle, is regulated. 
showed that they had no sledges, but were dragging their] The geographical restrictions, however, to which these 
things on skins; and, at five, we pitched our former | discoveries had been subjected, were such as to prevent 
place, where, at last, we found water to drink: after|them from extending their observations over so large a 
which I left them, that I might send aid from the ship, {space as was to be desired. They had at different times 
in consequence of which I arrived three hours before | made nearer approximations to the expected place of the 
them. I found that the two natives had been there, but | North magnetic pole than had ever before been effected, 
had not brought the fish: they were to come the next }but the spot where it ought to exist had been a sealed 
Of the reports of the ship during our absence [|place to them: more than once tantalising with hopes 


day. 
was destined, were not then to be fulfilled. 


need only remark, that the ice-hole had been cut through, | which, 
and found to contain seventeen inches in thickness of|Observations were still wanting at other and nearer 
new ice. |points to this desired and almost mysterious spot; that 
11th. The party with the sledge arrived, and Jong |its place might be at least assigned with still more secu- 
after, those who had been sent to meet and assist them 5 | rity and precision than it had been from those already 
having missed the place. The welcome natives came at | | made, that, if possible, the observer might even assure 
eight, bringing ninety-seven pounds of fish, consisting |himself that he had reached it, had placed his needle 
chiefly of small cod and coalfish, with a little salmon,|where no deviation from the perpendicular was assign- 
besides a bearskin and some clothing. The women came |able, and had so set his foot that it now lay between him 
afterwards, and were admitted on deck as Saturday was}and the centre of the earth. 
More fish These hopes were at length held out to us; we had 


eceive them below. 
long been drawing near to this point of so many desires 


an inconvenient day to 
were promised on the following day. 

12th. At five in the morning of serge 1y, 
a furious snow-storm from the westw which lasted for lated, once more, its 
nding this, after divine ser-{from nearer approaches than had ever yet been made, 
e of the land on 


together with the power of traveling 


there arose |i and so many anxieties; we had conjectured and ealcu- 


place, from many observations and 


sixteen hours. Notwithsta 
vice, the promised party came with their fish and cloth-}and with our new acquired knowledg 
I took them| which we stood, 


ticles. After this, 


ing, and some other 





|} was undertaken for this sole purpose, and we set out on 
jour expedition on the 


27th of May, accompanied by 
Captain Ross and a party under his direction, as far as 
the shores of the western ocean, when they separated 
from us for the purpose of returning to the ship by the 
way of Neitchillee. 

Unfortunately, however, the weather became so very 
unfavourable that I could no longer continue these mag- 
netic observations: and this vexatious state of things at- 
tended us during nearly the whole of our journey across 
the country. We were, nevertheless, obliged to persist, 
as it was impossible to wait for better weather when our 
time was always so much contracted by the state of our 
supplies. At three in the afternoon of the same day, 
therefore, we crossed to the opposite shore of the inlet 
into which the Stanley river flows, and traveled along 
the land towards the west until eight in the morning ot 
the twenty-eighth, when we were compelled to halt, in 
consequence of the opthalmia, which, from the usual 
cause, had severely affected four of our party. We had 
j}gained but ten miles, and our encampment was mace in 
latitude 69° 34’ 45”, and longitude 94° 54’ 23” west. 

The weather now became fine for a time, and I was 
thus enabled to obtain some very satisfactory observa- 
tions: by which I found that the magnetic dip had in- 
creased to 89° 41’ north, and that the north end of the 
horizontal needle pointed to north 57° west. By means 
of these observations, therefore, I was enabled to deter- 
mine both the direction in which we must proceed, and 
the distance that lay between us and the great object in 
view, as far at least as this latter could be made out 
through our instruments and the calculations founded on 
what they had indicated. I need not say how thankful 
I was for this fortunate, if temporary, clearing of the 
weather, since it thus placed us in the right track, and 
served to encourage even the weary and the ailing, by 
showing them that the end of their toils was not far off. 

But for their sakes, that I might both give them rest 
and inspire them with greater courage, I determined to 
remain here during the rest of the day, and to repeat the 
observations ; while by this I should also obtain for my- 
seif the greater assurance that we were in the right 
course, especially as I could not henceforward expect any 
assistance for this purpose from the horizontal needle. 

It was not till the evening of this day, therefore, that 
we resumed our journey. ‘The coast from this place 
took a western direction, and we proceeded along a low 
shore of limestone, ending a walk, rendered unusually 
laborious by the inefficiency of two of the men, in liti- 
tude 69° 40’ 27’, and longitude 95° 22’ 35” west. Of 
the geological structure of this part of the country, | 
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now find that I have little to say but what has so often 
been described before ; and may therefore suppress the 
particulars which I noted at the time, since the result 
was to find the land, wherever I saw it, formed of the 
same primary rocks that we had so often examined, 
skirted or covered by the usual bed of stratified lime- 
stone. 

The evening proved very cold when we renewed our 
journey at nine in the evening, and the thermometer fell 
to zero soon after midnight, while a keen northwest wind 
blew in our faces. We nevertheless persisted in coast- 
ing the land; examining all the inlets and harbours 
which occurred, and thus materially expending our time 
and increasing our labour. 

Having at length completed a direct distance of about 
twelve miles, we halted, at eight in the morning of the 
thirtieth of May, in latitude 69° 46’ 25”, and longitude 
95° 49’ 11” west. At half-after nine in the evening we 
again set out; but a thick haze, accompanied by occa- 
sional showers of snow, compelled me to lead the party 
along all the windings and indentations of the coast, that 
I might perform the remainder of that survey which, un- 
der such weather, I could execute in no other manner. 

Soon after midnight, however, it cleared ; and, ascend- 
ing a high point of land, I obtained a fine view of the 
inlet, which was now covered, as far as the eye could dis- 
cern, with an unbroken surface of level ice, replacing 
the hummocky and irregular masses that had been pack- 
ed into it when [ passed along the opposite shore in the 


June of the preceding year. ‘This was a proof that, in 
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ment to denote the spot which she had chosen as the }important question imperfect did I not also note what re- 
centre of one of her great and dark powers; and where | mains to be effected. 
we could do little ourselves towards this end, it was our It has been seen, that as far as our instruments can be 
business to submit, and to be content in noting by |trusted, we had placed ourselves within one minute of 
mathematical numbers and signs, as with things of far] the magnetic pole, but had not fixed on the precise spot ; 
more importance in the terrestrial system, what we could presuming that this precise point could be determined by 
but ill distinguish in any other manner. |such instruments as it is now within the power of me- 
We were, however, fortunate in here finding some | chanics to construct. The scientific reader has been 
huts of Esquimaux, that had not long been abandoned. | long aware of this: if popular conversation gives to this 
Unconscious of the value which not only we, but all the | voyage the credit of having placed its flag on the very 
civilised world, attached to this place, it would have been | point, on the summit of that mysterious pole which it per- 
a vain attempt on our part to account to them for our | haps views as a visible and tangible reality, it can now 
delight, had they been present. It was better for us that | correct itself as it may please; but in such a case, while 
they were not; since we thus took possession of their |a little laxity is of no moment, the very nonsense of the 
works, and were thence enabled to establish our observa |belief gives an interest to the subject which the sober 
tions with the greater ease; encamping at six in the |truth could not have done. 
evening on a point of land about half a mile to the west-| T’o determine that point with greater, or with absolute 
ward of those abandoned snow houses. jprecision (it indeed such precision be attainable,) it 
The necessary observations were immediately com-| would be necessary to have the co-operation of different 
menced, and they were continued throughout this and |observers, at diff rent distances, and in different diree- 
the greater part of the following day. Of these, the de-| tions, from the calculated place ; while, to obtain all the 
tails for the purposes of science have been since com-|interesting results which these must be « xpected to fur- 
municated to the Royal Society; as a paper containing | nish, such labours should also be carried on for a consi- 
all that philosophers require on the subject has now also|derable time. What these several expectations are, I 
been printed in their Transactions. I need not therefore |need not here say, since the subject is, in this view, 
repeat them here, even had it not been the plan of the |somewhat too abstruse for popular readers; though I 
whole of this volume to refer every scientific matter} may barely allude to the diurnal and annual motions of 
which had occured to Captain Ross and myself, to a/the needle, and to the variations in the place of the pole 
separate work, under the naiue of an appendix. litself, with the consequent deductions which might be 
But it will gratify general curiosity to state the most} made as to the future in this re spect; all of them being 


the latter part, at least, of that summer, this inlet had conspicuous results in a simple and popular manner. |of the highest importance in the theory of magnetism. 


been free from ice, and might then have been easily navi- |The place of the observatory was as near to the magnetic } 


gated had we been on the spot at that time. How much 
we al! regretted this, 1 need scarcely say. 
laborious walk, with the hazard, at the same time, of 


Instead of a]to determine. 


I can only express my wishes, if I dare not indulge in 
pole as the limited means which I possessed enabled me hopes, that the same nation which has already carried its 
The amount of the dip, as indicated by | discoveries so far, that our own Britain, which has al- 


my dipping-needle, was 89° 59’, being thus within one} ready established its supremacy in scientific and geogra- 


want or starvation, we should have been comparatively | minute of the vertical; while the proximity at least of phical researches, will not now abandon them, and leave 
at our ease in all respects; while I might then not only {this pole, if not its actual existence where we stood, was | to others to reap the crop of which it has in this case 


have pursued my investigations in security and comfort, | further confirmed by the action, or rather by the total in-|sown the seeds. 


That the place for the needful obser- 


so as to have assigned the absolute and exact place of the |action of the several horizontal needles then in my pos- | vations is now far more accessible than it was once sup- 


magnetic pole, but should probably have been enabled to | session. 


These were suspended in the most deli ate | posed, has been proved by our own 


voyage and its re- 


trace the American shore much farther towards Cape}manner possible, but there was not one which showed |sults; so that the main diffi ulty is levelled, and the 
Turnagain that it was my fortune to do. We encamped | the slightest effort to move from the position in which it} readiest excuse that could have been offered is no longer 
at eight in the morning of the thirty-first, having com-|was placed: a fact, which even the most moderately in-|of any weight. 





pleted thirteen miles. 


We were now within fourteen miles of the calculated | proves that the centre of attraction lies at a very small }been accomplished in a manner even more 
position of the magnetic pole ; and my anxiety, there-| horizontal distance, if at any. 


fore, did not permit me to do or endure any thing which 


formed of readers must now know to be one which] 


The chief object of our present expedition having thus 
satisfactory 
Ithan we could have expected, and in a shorter time also 


As soon as I had satisfied my own mind on this sub-|than we had much right to antic ipate, I became desirous 


might delay my arrival at the long wished-for spot. I}ject, I made known to the party this gratifying result of|to extend our knowledge of the country as much further 


resolved, in consequence, to leave behind the greater part |: 


ll our joint labours; and it was then, that amidst mu-|to the northward as the state of our time, and of our 


| 


of our baggage and provisions, and to take onwards no-|tual congratulations, we fixed the British flag on the (pot, Ruane s, if I may give this name to our provisions, 


thing more than was strictly necessary, lest bad weather |< 
or other accidents should be added to delay, or lest un-|. 


foreseen circumstances, still more untoward, should de-| King William the Fourth. 


prive me entirely of the high gratification which I could |t 
not but look to in accomplishing this most desired j« 
object. 

June 1st. We commenced, therefore, a rapid march, }t 
comparatively disencumbered as we now were ; and, per-|t 
severing with all our might, we reached the calculated |1 
place at eight in the morning of the first of June. I be-|t 


some magnitude, under which we buried a canister, con- part could have remedied. 


ind took possession of the North Magnetic Pole and its} would permit. Unluckily, the latter would not allow 


idjoining territory, in the name of Great Britain and |1 o devote more than one day to this object. IT could 
We had abundance of na- | mnly wish that we had been better stored with the means 
erials for building, in the fragments of limestone that|of traveling: but, as on all former occasions of a similar 
rovered the beach; and we therefore erected a cairn of | nature, it was idle to regret what no contrivance on our 
Oh that men could live with- 
aining a record of the interesting fact: only regretting | out food! was a wish that had never failed to obtrude 
hat we had not the means of constructing a pyramid of fitself on every occasion of this nature. 

nore importance, and of strength sufficient to withstand I therefore left the party in their little snow camp, un- 


he assaults of time and of the Esquimaux. Had it been |der the care of Blanky, and proceeded with Abernethy, 


lieve I must leave it to others to imagine the elation ofa pyramid as large as that of Cheops, I am not quite }at eleven in this out day-like night, along that shore 


mind with which we found ourselves now at length ar-|sure that it would have done more than satisfy our am-| which here stretches to the northward. 


After some very 


rived at this great object of our ambition: it almost bition, under the feelings of that exciting day. The lati-| quick walking, we arrived by three in the morning of 


seemed as if we had accomplished every thing that we had | t 


come so far to see and to do; as if our voyage and all|45”, west. 


its labours were at an end, and that nothing now remain- 
ed for us but to return home and be happy for the rest |r 
of our days. There were after-thoughts which told us|r 
that we had much yet to endure and much to perform, |I 


and they were thoughts which did not then intrude;/our absence, Professor Barlow had Jaid down all the 


could they have done so, we should have cast them aside, |c 


ude of this spot is 70° 5’ 17”, and its longitude 96°46 |June 2d, at a point of more than ordinary elevation. 
We dared not venture further: but hence we saw the 
line of the coast stretching out due north to the distance 





This subject is much too interesting, even to general | 
eaders, to permit the omission of a few other re marks | of ten or twelve miles; while | then also concluded that 
elating to the scientific part of this question, desirous a it preserved, in all probability, the same direction as fat 
las Cape Walker in Lat. 74 15 Here we erected a 


iirn of stones, to mark the utmost limits of our investi- 


have been of passing over or curtailing these. During | 
4) 


urves of equal variation to within a few degrees of the P tions in this quarter, and returning homewards, re- 


under our present excitement: we were happy, and de-| point of their concurrence ; leaving that point, of course, | joined our companions at eight in the morning. 


sired to remain so as long as we could. 
The land at this place is very low near the coast, but |e 


to be determined by observation, should such o 


! 
bservation In our absence a hole had been cut throuch the ice for 


| 


It was most|the purpose of examining its thickness, which was found 


ver fall within the power of navigators. 


it rises into ridges of fifty or sixty feet high about a mile | gratifying to find, on our return, that the place which I!to be six feet eight inches. he time of high water had 
inland. We could have wished that a place so important |had thus examined was precise ly that one where these |been observed to be a quarter of an hour after noon, and 


had possessed more of mark or note. It was scarcely |¢ 


censurable to regret that there was not a mountain to in-| protracted on his magnetic chart; 


Cet! | : ; 
urves should have coincided in a centre, had they been the rise and fall of the tide somewhat less than three 
and if Ido not here j feet. 


dicate a spot to which so much of interest must ever be {state these particulars in a more full and scientific man- We had not been an hour in our hut before the wind 








attached ; and I could even have pardoned any one|n 
among us who had been so romantic or absurd as to ex-| 1 
pect that the magnetic pole was an object as conspicuous | re 
and mysterious as the fabled mountain of Sinbad, that it} ir 
even was a mountain of iron, or a magnet as large as 


Mont Blane. 


But Nature had here erected no monu-|since in re 


er, it is because of the limits which I have drawn for | shifted to the southward, bringing on thick weather, with 





iyself, and because I can refer to his paper, which was!snow:;: on which the thermometer rose to the freezing 
° ° i] 

ad to the Roy il Society six months before our arrival point. Ihe cold, therefore, no lor r annoyed us; but 

i England. the «e 


\ ) , or even more tor- 
One further remark IT must yet be permitted to make ime nting, since the snow of our huts melted under this 


} equence Ww 


iting what has been done, it would leave an|temperature and that of our bedies, so as to wet us in a 
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very disagreeable 


gale; but as that became more moderate about eleven 


o'clock, we comme need our return to the “4 


For this 


sons; being without any thing to eat, 


haste in seiting out, we had the best of rea- 


supperless, until we could reach the place where we had] and we thence 


all the while, 
, or no equally | 


left our baggage and provisions; hoping 
that no bear 


and not without ample cause, 
had discove red | ] 


hunery and more gormandising native, 
that store on which we depended for many suppers and| 
breakfasts. We reached it, and found all intact, 
on the morning of the third, at seven o’clock. 

The gale had now renewed itself, and it at length 
blew a storm, with snow that it was im- 
possible to think of proceeding tor the present. About 


one in the morning of the fourth, it however moderated 


many 
so much drifting 


so far as to permit us to move; and as we had examined 


all the shore in this route, in our progress forward, we 
now met with no cause to interfere with such rapidity as 
we could exert. Thus we reached the place of our for- 
mer encampment at ten in the morning of the fifth. 

There was now Jess than ever to delay us, as we had 
seen all that this line of coast could offer, and had done 
every thing that was to be effected. Our walk was, 
therefore, as much without note as without interruption, 
during two days. 

On the sixth, in the 
had formerly been detained by the blind- 


and that I here repeated the 


morning, we encamped on the 
spot where we 
ness of some of our party, 
magnetic observations which I had made in the same 
place during our progress forward, confirming by them 
that accuracy of which it was so important to be assur- 
ed. Here also T had an opportunity of examining my 
chronometer; and was gratified to find that it had pre- 
served a steady rate. 

At nine in the evening we crossed over to the south- 


east point of the inlet; but the ice being very rugged, 


and some of the party lame, we did not reach it till seven 
in the morning of the seventh. At two on this morn- 
ing the thermometer was at only four degrees above zero; 
that being a severity of temperature which we had never 
before experienced at the same period of the year 

On the evening of this day, ” seven, we set forward 
once more towards the now well-known Neitchillee, hav- 
ing chosen this road for returning to the ship. During 
following morning, we ar- 
rived at a place where we found a large party of the na- 
situation in question being about 


They were bu- 


this route, and ecaily on the 


fives assembled ; the 
three miles westward of Cape Isabella. 
sily occupied in fishing ; and their prey consisted of the 
two species of cod. These they se through some holes 
which they had in the 
we discovered from them, that 
Our application for a supply was readily 


made ‘e for that purpose; and 

his fishery was a very 
productive one. 
granted, and it proved a welcome one to all of us. 

9th. From this, after resting two hours, we proceeded 
to Cape Isabella, and encamped at eight in the morning, 
But a dense fog came on, with the eflect of rendering our 
the traveling difli- 


being as soon as was 


route very uncertain, as it also made 
cult. At six, we 


and encamped near Padliak ; 


agai set out, 
practicable, having found it 
utterly impossible to travel any further. 

‘Towards noon it cleared away ; and this horrible mist, 
bad enough in a known country, but incredibly 


the surface here for ever pre- 


worse 
amid such obstructions as 
but a compass, was 
The sun 


sents, and where there is no guide 
succeeded by bright and brilliant weather. 
shone forth with such power, that we obtained abundance 
of water from the streams which ran from the rocks and 
lodged in the pools formed among them ; a far more ac- 
ceptable supply than it is easy for readers to conceive, as 
it may, perhaps, surprise them to be told that it was the 
first natural water that we had obtaincd during this year, 
though it now wanted but a few days of midsummer. Is 
there ought that can convey a deeper impression of the 
state and nature of this most atrocious climate? If there 
be, I know not well what it is. 

We proceeded 
o'clock, and reached the great middle lake, 
Then co: 
of the tenth, we halted 


f Padliak at ten 


so often de- 


along the valley « 


scribed, about midnight. isting along its south- 
ern shore till nine in the morning 


sinall inte 





on the northern point of a t, putting up some 


and seeing a number of decr under the pursuit of 


grouse, 


a wolf. 


manner. It soon also blew a a 
Pee a " e "NY 

as we had departe d this collection of waters into the sea. Thus 

| 











according to our usual plan, 


At ten in the cveriinr, 
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which advantageously turned day into night, we directed| 
our course tothe north-east corner of this lake, in order} 


to ascertain whether there was any river which commu- 
to discharge 
proved, 
ascertained that to be a fact which had 
formerly been only a matter of conjecture. 

11¢h. At three in the morning we arrived, in this our 
homeward progress, at another place, now familiar 
its having been a spot of rest during more than one of 
our former journeys ; but it presented at this time avery 
different a 
sponding day in the 
during that journey, we had been obliged to wade knee 
deep in water for nearly two miles, in crossing to the 
head of the inlet of Shag-a-voke, At present all was so- 
lid ice, there was not a drop of water any where to be 
seen, nor was there the slightest mark to indicate the 
commencement of a thaw. Can it be believed that there 
were but ten days to midsummer, that all was still hard 
and that winter in the middle, I may almost 
a season such as January of our own 


nicated between it and tts neighbour, so as 


from 


ppearance from what it had done on the corre- 


receding year. At the same plac Cc, 





winter, 
say, of summer ; 
native land seldom sees. * 

It was no small satisfaction for hard-worked men and 
hungry stomachs, to find on the opposite shore of this 
inlet, some provisions which had been deposited for us 
by Captain Ross; and, taking possession of them, we 
crossed the two next ** s, and encamped at six in the 
evening near the head of the bay into which their water 
finds its exit. 

12¢h. Here we were detained by a heavy storm from 
the south-west until noon on the twelfth of June, when 
and tempted us to proceed on our 
the ship being at length within 
The gale 


it bezan to moderate, 
now last day of labour ; 
our reach. But our attempt proved vain. 
was soon renewed with increased violence, and the snow 
drifted so densely as to entirely blind us On our Way, so 
all our efforts and 
following morning. 
If we had on many 


that we were compelled, in spite of 
wishes, to halt and encamp on the 
It was an unusual disappointment. 

former occasions been as wearied, as hungry, and as 
anxious to reach our companions and our home, we had 
now more interesting news to relate than had ever occur- 
red to us before ; but we were to exert our patience, at 
least this once more, and exerted it was. 

But this trial of our tempers was not destined to be 
The gale at length moderated so far, that 


very durable, 
and find our way; and having 


we could contrive to see 
but ten miles remaining, we 
portion even till midnight ; 
labour as we could well manage, 
dured if not under such a stimulus, we neared our home ; 
still labouring with all our power till we found ourselves at 
length, and once more, on board the Victory, at five in 
of the 13th of June. We had been absent 
twenty-eight days. If we were fatigued and attenuated, 
who could be surprised? but excepting petty grievances, 


bestirred ourselves in pro- 
when, after as much hard 
and might not have en- 


the morning 


we were all in good health. 

Captain Ross now takes the pen, and insists that as 
commander of the expedition he is entitled to the credit 
of the discovery. We wish he had omitted his remarks 
on this subject, as no one would otherwise have thought 


of doubting his claim. Ife says if he had surrendered 


this honour to Commander Ross— 

I should not be justified in thus surrendering the rights 
of the brave, and patient, and enduring crew of the Vic- 
tory, nor perhaps those of him, the noble-minded and 
generous, who sent the Victory and her crew to the Po- 
lar regions. It must be hereafter remembered in history, 
and will be so recorded, that it was the ship Victory, ufn- 
der the command of Captain John Ross, which assigned 
the north-west Magnetic Pole in the year 1831, and that 
by him whom I can now call 
Sir Felix Booth; a name to be honoured, had it even 
remained without such a distinction, British 
generosity and spirit shall be recorded as a characteristic 
of the merchants of Britain. 

In this way, and no other, 
Magnetic Pole be now viewed ; 
any, it may be withheld from none. 


this vessel was fitted out 
as long as 
let the discovery of the 


that in doing justice to 
Surely every man 


‘| of this hard-used ship, from the highest to the lowest, d 


serves to share in the praise which the public may award 








small reward, after all, for what every one endured; and 
| sweet as it may be, it requires much forgetfulness of our 
| past sufferings not to feel that it was dearly purchased, 
| While it would be hard indeed were this tribute withheld 
| from such enterprise, such patient endurance, such toils 
j and sullerings, 
hope and energy, amidst cireumstances capable of sink- 
o almost any heart into the depths of despair. 


——<=>»>__ 


TRANSACTIONS DURING THE REMAINDER OF JUNE—THE 
JOURNAL AND THE SUMMARY OF JULY, 


June 14th, The snow fell to-day, and the ground was 
so covered, that no land could be seen, nor was there an 
atom of running water or a single pool visible. The 
temperature, however, rose to 40° for the first time. 
Some grouse were killed yesterday and this day, and also 
on the following one. On the sixteenth it snowed ; yet 
the sun shone afterwards, and there was at length a pool 
of water near the ship. 17th. The water froze again 
an inch thick, and did not open till noon, when some im- 
pression was made in the snow, increasing on the follow- 
ing day, and thus terminating our week. 

21st. The sun had now very nearly reached its greatest 
elongation. It was the summer solstice, and not a drop 
of rain had yet fallen, nor had the thermometer once 
made its round of twenty-four hours without reaching 
the freezing point. But in the course of this day, the 
first rain fell, lasting two hours: though the ice formed 
in the night had been an inch thick. 

26th. Sunday offered no change; on Monday there 
was rain in the evening, and we could now at last sup- 
ply ourselves with water from the shore. Yet the pools 
froze again on the twenty-ninth, the thermometer falling 
to 31°; and, on the thirtieth, the mean of the twenty- 
four hours was but 35 In the mean time, the rigging 
of the ship had been going on, and was now nearly 
completed. It was somewhat dispiriting to find that we 
should be ready so long before the weather, and that we 
had arrived at the end of June, had passed the solstice, 
and were still to see nightly frost, with little compensa- 
tion in the day. A winter ‘Solstice in England is very 
rarely, indeed, what the summer one was in this most 
miserable region, and most abominable climate. 

Such, nevertheless, is the climate in which man con- 
trives to live, and, as we had no right to dispute, happily. 
Ife cannot drink water at midsummer, it is true, Ul he 
has boiled his snow; and had he not wit enough to pro- 
would have nothing to drink for nine 
IIe smells at no flowers, for there 
but he prefers the odour of train 
’ for his soup or 


duce fire, he 
months of the year. 
are none to smell at; 
oil. He has no carrots or “ small herbs,’ 
his seasoning; but his soup and his seasoning are, alike, 
oil, and he can find a sallad, when his luck is particularly 
great, in the stomach of a reindeer; and that sallad too, 
cooked in a heat of which the advantages have never 
been disputed. If he never saw that utterly inconceiv- 
able thing called a tree, what matters it, when he can 
construct coaches of fish, and splinter bars of bones ? 
and if he can make his lodging, not merely “on the cold 
ground,” but on the cold snow, his fare at least is not 
“hard,” and why, if he thinks so, is he not as well lodged 
as the princes of the earth, the marble of whose palaces 
does not approach in purity to the materials of his archi- 
tecture, while his own marble house is erected in an 
hour, and can be renewed, like that of Aladdin, at every 
hour of the day, in any place that he wills? Man must 
be a noble animal, that is certain, be he even under the 
figure and bearing of a Boothian Esquimaux: is there 
another beast on earth that could do all this, endure all 
this, contrive all this, conform to all this and more, and 
still be happy: happy if he is in Naples, happy too in 
Boothia Felix ? 

But that climate which suited those who know not 
another or a better, had a very different effect on our feel- 
ings, independently of the actual sufferings and priva 
tions of which it was the cause. Where all the happi- 
ness was based upon the abundance of eating, and where 
there was nothing to preve nt that steady supply of the 
materials of this happiness, which these specimens of 
man partook with the animal tri ibes to whom it constitutes 
the almost sole enjoyment and purpose of life, all that 
the severity or badness of the climate could effect was 





for whatever jt is our good fortune to effect. It is but a 


nor, caring little for a hard winter or a long 
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one, had they any reasons to anticipate a season, bad or | One consolation we assuredly had derived from our 
good, to hope or to fear. The present state of things was |communication with them, of a more durable and agree- 
very different to us ; whose misery it was to fear, or to jable remembrance than all the advantages that we had 
hope, (equal miseries in the result I imagine,) respecting | gained from them in the way of trade. We had sold 
a summer that might not arrive till winter was once more |them no rum, we had introduced no diseases among them, 
at its heels, and once more about to resume a command |nor had we, in any thing done aught to corrupt their 
that was likely to endure for the better part of another | morals or injure their healths, to render them less virtu- 
ous or less happy than we had found them. 


year. 
The chief observations made in this month relate to 


The summary of the month is not consolatory. If we 
had considered the last June as colder than any which |the terrestrial refraction: those of the usual nature were 
had been recorded in former voyages, the present had |continued when that was practicable. ‘The collections 
turned out much worse, having been both more cold and jin natural history had been augmented. 

more stormy. For the first two weeks, the mean tem-| We were still fast frozen up, though our canal was 
perature was 7 >: and during the last, between 2° and likely to be soon open; but the bay was even yet full of 
3°: giving a mean for the whole month, less by 5° than |ice, and that in the offing “ hard and fast: in the pre- 
that of the preceding June. Moreover, the first rain fell jceding year at the same time, it was all in motion, and 
on the twenty-first, and was little -.ore than a shower ;)the bay presented a wide extent of clear water. 
whereas, in the former year, that had occurred on the 
tenth. T have already noticed that the summer solstice 
had passed without our having had one whole day above 
the freezing point. 

There was much stormy weather; but it is also a re- 
markable fact, that while, in the former year, the tempera- 
ture always rose on those occasions, it never altered in 
the present one; making an essential difference between 
the two seasons, the cause of which was not apparent.? Is there any thing that can convey in a stronger man- 
The general result, in the state of the snow and the ice, }ner our utter destitution of all that can interest men, 
has already been seen; and the prospect was therefore | whether in occupation or amusement, than to confess that 
y At the best, and should no|/we found a relief from the self-converse of our own minds 


——- 
THE VICTORY MOVED OUT OF HER HARBOUR. 
On the 15th of August some more natives arrived, and 
- ' 
| tedium compelled the party to seck a resource from ennui 


jin their society. Captain Ross says: 


sufficiently discouraging. 
worse come, this season was three weeks later than any jand the society of each other, from t 


ie eternal weari- 


former one on record in this climate. The possible fu-|some iteration of thermometrical registers and winds, and 


| 


ture was still before us: it might prove better than was] tides, and ice, and boats, and rigging, and eating, in the 
expected ; but I am not quite sure that many of us hoped |converse of these greasy gormandising specimens of 
much. humanity, whose language we could scarcely comprehend, 
yet whose ideas were, I helieve, more than sulliciently com- 
prehended without any language at all. Let no one sup- 
| pose that we had not felt all this, during months, first, 
On the first of July Commander Ross met with five land during years, afterwards, if I have not told it, if J 
|have passed it all by, as if we had never felt it. There 
| were evils of cold, and evils of hunger, and evils of toil; 
and though we did not die ner lose our limbs, as men 
ship. On the night of the 3d it was so cold as to freeze an |have done in those lands, we had to share with the rest of 


—<p—— 


JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER-s 


native families, all strangers except one, who had come 


for the purposes of barter, and who had never seen a 


inch and a half thick near the ship! The record shows | the world those evils of petty sickness which are sufficient- 
that frost is experienced every night in the year. Many ily grievous while they exist, though they make but a small 
f ee: : : ifigure in the history of life, and would make a much 
small birds were seen during the month, including a nest [smaller salle heli tidy i oat oie ieaviiinemamei Had 


of young snow buntings; a fishing party returned On| we not also undergone abundance of anxiety and care ; 


the 24th with 500 fish weighing 1500 pounds. Com-/of the sufferings of disappointed hope; of more than al 


is, ¢ 7 » ‘ ’ ' rs afi 
mander Ross was more successful, taking 3378 fish at one | this, and of not less than all, those longings after our far- 
; distant friends and our native land, from which whx i 
haul. On the 29th it was warmer, the thermometer ' : . 10 that 


at 36°. | 
31st. The day of rest was especially acceptable. The lit could not but often have occurred, that we might never 


has voyaged far from that home and those friends has 


ever been exempt? And who more than we, to whom 


ice at length dissolved so much, that we could not get on | again see those friends and that home? Yet was there 
shore from the ship without the aid of a boat; though /a pain even beyond all this; and that grievance seldom 
this bay was far from being so clear as it was at the same |ceased. We were weary for want of occupation, for 
date in the last year, while the ice in offing was not near- | want of variety, for want of the means of mental exer- 
ly so advanced in decay. The month ended at last, with | tion, for want of thought, and (why should I not say it?) 
fine weather: there was not a cloud to be seen when the | for want of society. ‘To-day was as yesterday, and as 


sun set at midnight. ; Was to-day, so would be to-morrow: while if there was 


If our success in fishing made up for the disappoint- | no variety, as no hope of better, is it wonderful that even 
ment which we experienced from the natives, so was it|the visits of barbarians were welcome, or can any 
of great use to them. We had discovered that the salmon | thing more strongly show the nature of our pleasures, 
arrived, on the breaking up of the ice, in even greater | than the confession that these were delightful; even as 
crowds than we had at first understood ; since, by enter-|the society of London might be amid the business of 
ing the water outside of the line of their course, the na-| London? 
tives could drivethem into the small pools on the shore,|  .dug. 25th. The ice near us was in motion. The 
It is plain, that whatever | whale boat was thus jammed between the ship’s side anc 
h, float 
enemies: while this, indeed, seems generally true of all|away as they might, only departed to be sueceeded by as 


or even on the dry land itself. 
the seals may devour, the fish cannot here have many ja large piece of these never-ending rocks, whi 





the northern shores where salmon abound. 
}y accompanying us in our fishery, the natives had | was inexhaustible. “ Till the rocks melt with the sun” 


| ; 
| bad, or worse, since the storehouse which supplied them 


now, for the first time, seen the use of a net, and what is /is held that impossible event, in one of the songs of ‘my 
not always the case with those whose conceit is ever com-| native land, to which some swain compares the durability 
mensurate with their ignorance, they were fully aware of|of his affection for his beloved; and I believe we began 
its value. Seeing this, we took the trouble to teach them |at last to think that it would never im 
the art of making one, though not quite sure whether! which, even at chis late period of the year, continued to 


the materials to which they are limited would enable them | beset us in every shape which their beautiful yet hateful 


t those rocks, 


to fabricate any that could be of much use. If this should, |crystal could assume. Oh! for a fire to melt these re- 
however, prove the fact, then had we taught them a valu-|fractory masses, was our hourly wish, even though it had 
able art, in making them a present of knowledge which, | burnt up all the surrounding region. 

to them, was of the first importance ; in this too, improv- | 

ing their condition in a greater degree than by all the} was such that she could no longer be re paired so as to 


The injury which had thus been sustained by the boat 


useful tools and materials which we had sold or given tofearry six oars. We therefore determined te construct a4 


them. smaller one out of her, and she was accordingly taken on 


1:29 


board. Another seal was shot. The thermometer was 
138° at midnight. 
28h. The wind blew strong from the westward on the 





twenty-seventh, and the ice began to drift out of the bay 





to the eastward. But it was evening before a passag 
was practicable. The ship was then warped a quarter 
of a mile to the southwest, into a convenient place for 
taking advantage of the first opening, As soon as this 
was done, we got under sail, but, unfortunately carrying 
away the mizen boom, could not weather a piece of ice. 
She was thus brought about by it, and equally failed in 
weathering a large iceberg on the other tack, which was 


grounded; by which means she took the ground herself. 





We soon, however, hove her off by hawsers to the shore ; 


and though her bottom did not prove to be damaged, the 
lower rudder iron was broken, so that there was an end 
‘to our progress for this day. 

29th. Early in the morning the rudder was repaired, 
land the wind remained steady and strong at west, with 
occasional snow. It was the very wind that we wanted ; 
and, after much doubt and anxiety, we felt that we were 
at last liberated: liberated, however, not yet free. We 
cast olf, therefore, soon after four, and, with a reefed top- 
sail, stood for the islands through what appeared to be 
loose ice. Unluckily, when about two thirds over, the 
wind came to the northwest, and we were unable to fetch 
within a mile to the eastward of them; after which, shift- 
ing to the north, with a snow squall, it brought the ice 
We were therefore obliged 


to ply to windward, in which we derived much assistance 


down along the north shore. 


from our new leeboards. Atnine it backed again to the 
northwest, and we were soon close in shore, after having 
run four miles. 

We had passed two bays, and two remarkable rocks, 
when, at one, a heavy shower of snow coming on, we were 
obliged to haul our wind, and stand in fer a little bay ; 
where a baffling breeze nearly laid us on the rocks, and 
the weather shortly began to threaten for a storm. A 
boat was therefore sent out with warps, to a rock on shore ; 
but slipping off while we were hauling on them, we were 
obliged to let go the anchor in twenty-three fathoms. 
After this, however, we weighed and warped to the wea- 
ther shore, during which we were able to examine the 
bay, which we found to be secure from all points of the 
compass except four, ind completely out of the stream of 
ice when that wes moving under the tides and currents. 

We therefore warped to the head of this new harbour, 
whe re asm ill river cntere d, and Brrr diately made faust 
to the shore with two hawsers. No sooner, however, 
had we done this, than a violent gale came on from the 
north, with a heavy fall of snow, which compelled us to 
carry out more hawsers. We here saw the ice passing 
to the southwest with considerable rapidity, and had oc- 
casion to be very thankful that we were so secure. Under 
this feeling, the Lard labour which every one had under- 
gone was soon forgotten. 

30th. It was very cold in the morning, and the ther 
mometer was but 24 The wind shifted from nerth to 
south, and back again, carryimg out some new ice which 
had formed. From the shore, the passage Was secn to 


Andrew Ross 
wind was right against us. We found the latitude of 


be clear, at eleven, as far as rsland, but the 


this harbour to be 70° 18’ 11; and, on examining the 
land further, I found that the inlet to the north of the 
passage approached within a mile of us, while the ine 
termediate space was occupied by a chain of three lakes 
nearly filling asort of valley in it. ‘This cape was there- 
fore a kind of penmsala, From one of the hills, nothing 
was visible to the northward but one vast sheet of ice, 
pressed up into hummocks, extending round to the west- 
ern bay, and completely blocking up our late harbour, It 
seemed therefore as if we had just got out of it in time, 
whether it should be our fate to get any further or not. 
3ist. The wind fell, and we went on shore to examine 
the state of things in the strait; when we found every 
thing blocked up with ice: it was impassable. We shot 


, and found them already in their winter dress 


two hare 
Round the ship, the bay ice was troublesome, but no 
heavy pieces came in. The wind then came to the south- 


west, and we hauled further out, in case of a favourable 


change The month of Aug t was ended, and we had 
uled four miles! 
Poor fellows! only ven mile i two immers, and 


again trozen up! 
Sept. tet. To-day the ice set in, and carried away one 
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of our warping lines, obliging us to let go the bower The summary of this October cannot be much, in de- 
anchor ; after which the ship was secured within twenty |tail, and is of as little moment in point of interest. 
yards of the shore, with a piece of ice grounded between |Some preparations for sinking the ship in spring, had 
us and the rocks, and with another at hand to which we |been made, under our project of traveling by land and 
might moor if necessary. 2d. There were rain and snow | by boats to the place of the Fury’s stores. Every thing, 
on the second, and the passage was navigable; but we|except the provisions and _ stores indispensable for our 
could not attempt it till the morning’s tide, 3d. The | use, had been landed; and the two boats had been placed 
wind then came to blow from the north; and, in the|in such a position as to admit of the construction of 
evening, the ice in the strait had made it impassable. At sledges under them. 

The thickness of the sea ice was found to be nineteen 
inches on the last day of the month; and, of that on the 
|lake, twenty-two, 
one | On the health of the crew there is nothing new to ob- 

Sept. 23d, 24th, 25th. On this day we were able to| serve, 
carry the ship to an edge of the outer ice, doing this | Nov. lst to 5th. The first five davs of November ex- 
under the chance that the following day might favour |hibited no remarkable changes, and there was work 
our escape. ‘This, it did not choose to do. ‘There was /enough for the men, in banking up the ship with snow, 
the usual hope, if wishes can be called by this name, and |in building observatories, and in other arrangements simi- 
that was all. On Sunday the pressure of the outer ice|Jar to those formerly recorded. The highest range of 
gave us some additional trouble, but there was no good |the thermometer was plus 20°, and the lowest minus 2°. 
to balance it. For the present, we were “hard and fast ?” | 6th. On Sunday it fell to 16° minus in the evening, and 
I do not well know who expected any thing better to/to 17° at midnight. The weather, consequently, was 
follow. If any one was silly enough to do this, he was jcold. We had not yet been sufliciently trained “to the 
disappointed. {new winter. : : 

13th to 19th. There is not a novelty to mark the days 
onwards from Sunday till the following Saturday. 

The first threatening of scurvy in one of the men was 
observed at this time: and on this subject I am bound to 


night there was a gale with snow. 


They were during September in a worse condition than 


Fear, hope and despair now alternated. The = 
were discouraged, and it was no matter for wonder that 
they were :— 

When we first moved from our late harbour, every | offer a few remarks. 
man looked forward to his three years’ wages, his return | From this scourge they were saved, as it made little 
to England, and his meeting with friends and family ; the | ae : 
depression of their spirits was now proportionate. They aie eet ; ; 

27th to 30th. The thermometer being now 20° minus 
|} with a fresh breeze, the men were unable to walk after 
ldivine service. On Monday it fell to 30°, and on 'Tues- 
lday to 40° in the middle of the day. The lowest of the 
four days was 42° minus, We had passed the freezing 
point of mercury once more; but the weather being 
calm, the men were not prevented from walking outside 
of the ship. ‘The thickness of the sea ice at the end of 
this month was two feet nine inches. 

The mean temperature of this month turned out to be 
the natives, as the interval between them and us|? higher than that of last November, and 5 higher 
ie |than that of the same month in 1829; but it ended with 
ja severity far exceeding either of them. 
| We had improved the method of covering the deck, 
by placing a layer of gravel and sand beneath that of | 


were not less in haste perhaps to relate their adventures, 
most of them having kept journals; but, at present, it 
was better not to dwell on these matters, by any prema- 
ture discussions: the time of resolving what was to be | 
done, and of labouring to effect it, was to come ere long. | 

Our situation presented the usual mixture of good a 
evil. It was out of the track of animals, there were no 
rivers, and we did not know of any fish in the small 
lakes near us. If we could not therefore look for any 
supplies from those sources, neither could we Gooen 


was filled with impassable ice. If our aspect was 
southern one, yet there were high hills to the southward, 
which much shortened the already too short visits of the 
sun. ‘he harbour was safe; much too safe indeed ; | : : : 
since, for all motion, not less than for hazard of injury, |S2OW; which prevented the heat below from melting ot 


. Other 1 xovements, suggested by experience, had bee 
we might as well have been walled in with masonry on ther improvement uggested by experien had - 


ae at jmade in the internal accommodations. 

‘The first of the future objects was to economise in| Our allowance of bread had been necessarily reduced, 
provisions, still more in fuel -andoof course, to take all but so Was that of salt meat : notwithstanding which last 
possible care of the health of the men. Their spirits alteration, and the use of spruce beer, six men were 

p| slightly afflicted with seurvy: which, however, was 


were to be kept up as might best be; and the topies o ! . neg 
|checked by means of lemon-juice. Their despondency 


consolation could be found, whatever they might seem 
to the several different characters which our crew in- 
cluded. We were really on our return, and had made 
some progress; while there was no reason why that 


jseemed to have ceased. 

Dec. Ast and 2d. The first day of this month was 
jvery cold, with a temperature of 41° minus: and the 
should not be complete in the following year. There | following did not differ. : , 
was still before us the Fury’s remaining store: and een 6th. It became calm and fine, on the sixth, and I as- 
3 .|cended a hill, estimated at a thousand feet high. ‘Thence 
obliged to abandon the ship; where we should either |! vs surprised —— the sun’s va ge limb, sey Br 
moet a whaler, or reach the Danish settlements in Green-|2zimuth : it had disappeared astronomically, on the 25th 
land, If more was said than I here repeat, the usual re- of November, spies had we en's since the 23d, through 
sult followed: the hopeful did not hope more, and the |@™Y refraction. ith to 10zh. Under the same extraordi- 
despondent continued to despair. |nary refractive power in the atmosphere, the islands were 

also raised far higher than I had ever scen them. ‘There 
jwas nothing interesting hence onwards till Saturday. 
|The wind was from all quarters alternately, and the low- 
lest mark of the thermometer, being on the last of the 
Oct. 6th, 7th, 8th. On the three last days of the week jweek, was 22° minus. 
L1th to 17th. Sunday came in with a strong northerly 
being variable, with a northerly breeze on Saturday,! gale, which, with a temperature of 24° minus, made it 
which caused a lane and a pool of water in the offing ;| very cold. On Monday at noon it moderated, so that | 
but this was all that occurred to mark the first week of|the next day was calm and clear; but another gale 
October. | sprung up on the fourteenth, blowing hard during the 
12h, 13th, 14th. The weather was little noticeable on {two following days, but ending in a calm and clear Sa- 
the following days. The unrigging and stowing onjturday. ‘lhe temperature varied during the weck be- 


were boats, to carry us into Davis’s strait, should we be 


——<>— 


OCTOBER—NOVEMBER—DECESIBER. 


the temperature was between 16° and 19°; the weather 


shore went on, and a chain was passed twice round the |tween 2? and 31° minus. 


vessel “amidships.” It was our intention to sink the} 25th. Christmas-day was made a holiday in all senses. 
vessel, or rather, as she must sink in no long time, in|In the cabin dinner, the only fact worth remarking was 


cousequence of her leaks, to provide the means of rais-}a round of beef which had been in the Fury’s stores for 





secured, be interminable or not; but what we brought 
home is now, 1835, as good as when it went out from 
the hands of the maker, or whatever be his designation, 
the gastronome for eternity in short, in 1823. If it can 
be kept so long without the slightest alteration, without 
even the diminution of flavour in such things as hare 
soup and puree of carrots, why may it not endure for 
ever, supposing that the vessels were themselves perdur- 
able? Often have I imagined what we should have felt 
had Mr. ‘Appert’s contrivance (of which, however, nei- 
ther he nor his successors are the real discoverers) been 
known to Rome could we have dug out of Herculaneum 
or Pompeii one of the suppers of Lucullus or the dishes 
of Nasidienus ; the “fat paps of a sow,” a boar with the 
one half roasted and the other boiled, or a murena fat- 
tened on Syrian slaves; or, as might have happened, a 
box of sauces prepared, not by Mr. Burgess, but by the 
very hands of Apicius himself. How much more would 
antiquaries, and they even more than Kitchener or Ude, 
have triumphed at finding a dish from the court of Ame- 
nophis or Cephrenes, in the tombs of the Pharoahs ; 
have regaled over potted dainties of four thousand years’ 
standing, and have joyed in writing books on the cookery 
of the shepherd kings, or of him who was drowned in 
the Red Sea. Is it possible that this may yet be, some 
thousand years hence, that the ever-during frost of Boo- 
thia Felix may preserve the equally ever-during canis- 
ters of the Fury, and thus deliver down to a remote pos- 
terity the dinners cooked in London during the reign of 
George the Fourth. Happy indeed will such a day be 
for the antiquaries of Boothia Felix, and happy the 
Boothian to which such discoveries shall be reserved. 
26th to 31st. There was nothing to note in the next 
three days, but the loss of two of our dogs: a serious 
one now, since they could not be replaced, and were to 
form part of our future dependence. The remainder of 
this month was equally uniform and dull, and it ended 
with the thermometer at 27 in the four first it had not 
been more than 37°. On cutting the ice on the last day, 
its thickness proved to be four feet in the sea, and six 
inches more in the lake. 

This month of December commenced with the mer- 
cury frozen; but a change took place on the third, just 
after the new moon; and we experienced, for three 
weeks, such a succession of storms as we never before 
witnessed. ‘These had the effect of raising the temper- 
ature, yet less than usual ; while, though little snow fell, 
the drift was very great, since that which had fallen was 
like fine flour. 

The men were much reduced in strength, but the 
scurvy had been kept in check. One man alone, Dixon, 
being afflicted with a complication of disorders, was not 
expected to live very long. 

—— 


ABSTRACT OF THE JOURNALS OF JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND 
MARCH. 

1832. Jun. Ist to 5th. Sunday being past, we pre- 
pared our mining tools for the purpose of making a 
place of concealment for our stores. A very brilliant 
meteor, as large as the moon, was seen, finally splitting 
into sparks, and illuminating the whole valley. The 
thermometer fell to 36° on Tuesday, and to 40° on the 
following day ; rising agam but to reach the same point 
on the next, when there was a brilliant aurora of a golden 
colour, passing through the north star. I repeated the 
experiment formerly made with the differential thermom- 
eter, to as little purpose. 

On the tenth, the long-ailing James Dixon died. 
February. The month began with a furious storm, 
which continued for two days, and subsided on the third ; 
the thermometer rising from 24° to 18°. The ice was 


jeut through, and its thickness found to be five feet and 


upwards. The lake, at the same depth, was frozen to 
the bottom. We were sufficiently prisoners by the hope- 
less state of the ship: but it seemed destined that she 
should be really our prison, as the stormy and cold wea- 
ther rendered it seldom possible to show ourselves beyond 
the roof or deck. It is not wonderful if we were dull. 

March. In this month, the average temperature of the 
first half was lower than it had yet been in the same on 
the former years, since it was 42° under zero. It be- 


came gradually milder towards the end, so that the mean 





ing her again, should any vessel hereafter return to the Jeight years, and which, with some vegetables, was as 
, 


place where she was thus deposited, in’ safety equally | good as the day on which it was cooked. 


| 
[ know not whether the preservation of this meat, thu | 


from winds, waves, ice, and Esquimaux. 


} 


4 the whole was nearly the same, being minus 31°, as 


the lowest wid highest were minus 45° and minus 484 
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In our crew, we had now one blind man; and the 
mate, Taylor, was still so lame that he could walk but a 
very little way: besides which there were three other 
men in very indifferent health; while no one was as 
strong as in the preceding year. On my part, the pru- 
dent conduct, as it concerned this state of things, now 
seemed to be, to restore the whole to full allowance ; and 
this was accordingly done. 


—@»— 
APRIL— MAY. 
In April the crew commenced the operation of carry- 
ing forward the boats, sledges and provisions, with the 
view of abandoning the ship. 


April 1st to 7th, 1832. It blew so hard that the men 
were imprisoned after divine service. On Monday it 
was more moderate, and the people were employed in 
cutting round the Krusenstern, preparatory to hauling 
her up. The third, fourth, and fifth, became gradually 
milder; though the thermometer did not rise above mi- 
nus 14°, and sank to 30° at night; but on Friday it was 
again very cold. On Saturday the thermometer rose on 
a sudden to plus 7°; not having passed zero before, for 
136 days. Ido not believe there is another record of 
such a continuous low temperature: and it was a state of 
things, most certainly, to confirm us in our resolution of 
leaving the ship to her helpless fate, and attempting to 
save ourselves in the best manner that we could. 


The weather continued variable, sometimes extremely 
cold accompanied by snow; one boat was completely 
fitted on the double sledge. 


22d. We could have done nothing on this day, even 
had it not been Sunday, as the thermometer was at mi- 
nus 30° in the morning, and never rose beyond 3° ininus. 
I must explain that our present object was to proceed to 
a certain distance with a stock of provisions and the 
boats, and there to deposit them for the purpose of ad- 
vancing more easily afterwards, The abandonment of 
the vessel had long ceased to be a matter of hesitation ; 
and the object now was to proceed to Fury beach, not 
only for supplies, but to get possession of the boats there ; 
failing which, our own would be put into a position on 
which we could fall back. 


23d. Though the temperature was equally low, it was | 


clear and calm. We therefore set out at nine, reaching 
the nearest boat, which had already been carried to the 
northern sea, about four miles from the ship; after which 
we drew her to the other boat and store of provisions, 
which was two miles further. The weights were then 
divided equally, and we proceeded with great labour and 
difficulty, through rough ice, so that we were at length 
obliged to carry on but one at a time, returning for the 
other alternately ; in consequence of which we did not 
gain more than a mile, after five hours’ work. It then 
began to blow so hard, with drift snow, that we were 
obliged to halt and build snow huts. ‘These were cover- 
ed with canvas, and by means of the deer-skin beds, and 
our cooking apparatus, the whole party of fourteen was 
well accommodated, though the temperature of our house 
at night was but minus 15°, while it was as low as 30 
outside. 

Degrees of a thermometer make little impression on 
readers; and, above all, the minus side of the scale is 
powerless to those who have not lived in lands like that 
in question. The number thirty may catch the eye, 
without making the readers feel that it is sixty degrees 
under the freezing point. Our sleeping room, on this 
occasion, was forty-seven degrees under that point. How 
did we continue to sleep, how can men sleep in such a 
temperature? This is what I have tried to explain on 
former occasions, yet with very bad success, I fear, since, 
in this case, there is no exercise to generate heat, or 
counteract the effects of cold. Once more I must leave 
it to the all-informed physiologists. 

24th. We proceeded soon after noon, with the second 
boat, through the same kind of ice, and,-after four hours, 
reached the sea-shore, where we found a terrace of ice 
formed by the spring tides, so as to produce a level way 
within the hummocks on each side. Here the traveling 
was comparatively easy, and, by six, we were about seven 
miles from North point, where we left the boat and _re- 
turned to our quarters the preceding night. 


25th. We began our march early, this day, with the | 
second boat, and with the provision sledge, alternately, 
in spite of a very annoying wind, with snow-drift ; 
reaching the advanced boat of yesterday, and then carry- | 
ing the whole a little way further, till eight, when we| 
were obliged to house ourselves as on the first day of 
this journey. Our meat was so hard frozen that we were 
obliged to cut it with a saw, and could only afford to 
thaw it by putting it into our warm cocoa; we could not 
spare fuel for both purposes. A strong gale with a snow 
drift nearly covered our hut in a short time, and we had 
the greater mortification of finding ourselves obstructed 
by a ridge of rocks jutting into the sea, on which the ice 
had accumulated to the height of fifty feet. 

26th. We were imprisoned all the following day by 
the storm; but it gave an advantageous rest to the men. 
27th. On the twenty-seventh, early, we attémpted to 
make way over the sea ice, where the road was so diffi- 
cult that we did not gain more than three hundred yards 
in two hours. Reaching, however, at last, the terrace of 
ice which skirted the shore, the way became compara- 
tively easy, though it compelled us to go round every 
point of land, and every bay; rendering the gain in di- 
rect distance very small. ‘Thus, however, we at length 
advanced two miles; when the terrace ended against a 
precipitous cape, which, for the space of three or four 
miles, was impassable over such ice as that which occu- 
pied the sea. 

Nothing therefore was left but to drag our sledges on 
shore, and attempt to find some favourable place for car- 
rying them over land. With great labour, and being 
capable of taking only one at a time, we thus at last 
passed three hills, on which there was frozen snow 
enough to assist us, and reached the creek we had in 
view, within an island near the cape where we were de- 
tained on the September of 1829. Here, once more, we 
built snow huts and took our rest. 

28th, 2th, 30th. We could not proceed on the follow- 
ing day, in consequence of another gale ; and as this be- 





|came worse on Sunday, we decided on securing the boats 
land returning to the ship, as the wind was behind us, 
land could thus be encountered with little hazard. W 
jreached the huts that we had first built, in the evening : 
jand, on the following day, having concealed a store of 


| provisions there, as we had done at the former place, 
succeeded in returning to the ship about noon. The to- 
tal result of this journey was, that we had walked a hun- 
ldred and ten miles, and had advanced, in real distance, 
|but eighteen; while it would be necessary to go over this 
| Space three times more, before every thing could be even 


|thus far advanced in a journey which was destined ulti- 
}mately to be three hundred miles, though the direct one 





{was only a hundred and eighty. 

| May 1. The first of May was mild, with the ther- 
| mometer between 2° and 20 
2d. We were employed in preparing provisions for the 


jadvance ; and the salt meat and other stores which we 


plus. 


could not carry were got out i1 readiness to be deposited 
lin the Krusenstern on shore, as a last resource in case of 
jour return. This, and other work occupied the follow- 
ing day: when, although the thermometer was plus 20 
in the day, it fell to zero at night. 

3d, 4th. Two sledges were taken to the sea ice, four 
miles off, the men returning at seven o’clock. On the 
fourth we commenced our second journey: the party 
consisting of myself and Commander Ross, with ten 
men, being the whole of our effective crew, dragging 
After finding that which had 
been deposited yesterday, we had good ice for five miles, 


one heavy-loaded sledge. 
land thus carried on the two sledges, until one was broken 
in attempting to pass some hummocks in our way ; ar- 
riving at the first of our stations in the night, with one 
of them only. 

5th. All was found safe from the expected intrusions 
of the glutton; and after eight hours’ rest, the men went 
back with the broken sledge for repair, and to bring on 
the two others which were yet to come up. The day 
was spent in this alternating labour, and after twelve 
hours we had brought one sledge, by midnight, to a dis- 
tance of eighteen miles from the ship. 

6th. The second was brought up on the following day, 
ind the broken one repaired ; when, the loads being equal- 





ised, we set out for the next station, which we did not 





reach till eight at night, in consequence of a fall of snow 


shich rendered the way mueh worse than before. Then 


ne ne i eS —————— 


unloading the sledges, we returned to our last night’s 
quarters, after a journey of fourteen miles. The ther- 
mometer was at zero, 
7th. We set out with the remaining provisions and 
bedding, and reached the second station of eighteen 
miles, at three in the afternoon ; having succeeded at last 
in bringing hither two boats and five weeks’ provisions, 
besides a present supply for ten days more. Our labour 
was much too serious and anxious to allow of any jest- 
ing; yet we could not help feeling that our traveling re- 
sembled that of the person in the algebraic equation, 
whose business it is to convey eggs to a point by one at 
atime. Here, repairing the sledges that had suffered, 
we advanced another step of seven miles with two of 
them, and of five more with a single one; having thus 
made a day’s journey of sixteen miles, and sleeping again 
at our hut. 

8th. <A severe fall of snow imprisoned us all the day ; 
but if it gave us rest, it alarmed us for the state of our 
road. The night thermometer rose to plus 18°, 97h. 
The following was much worse, with an easterly gale ; 
yet the thoughtless sailors slept and enjoyed themselves 
as if there was nothing else for them to do, leaving the 
anxiety and the sleeplessness to him who held all the re- 
sponsibility. On the tenth, however, there being no 
cessation of the gale and the drift, they appeared to be- 
come wearied of this rest, in a hut so small that it was 
impossible to change the position which had first been 
adopted. At midnight, however, the gale fell, but the 
thermometer was at zero. 

llth. We were obliged to dig the sledges and boats 
out of the snow before we could proceed. Our road was 
much encumbered with wreaths of snow, from the gale, 
but we reached one of our positions in about six hours, 
at an island near the main, and returned t 
The thermometer in the day nearly sub- 


» our quarters 
by the evening. 
sided to the freezing point, and was plus 18° at night. 

12th, 13th, 14th. At eight we set out with the other 
boat, containing the extra weck’s provisions ; and, in spite 
of a fresh breeze, with drift snow, succeeded in getting 
her to the same island, returning once more to sleep. On 
the thirteenth we picked up the sledge which had been 
left four days ago, and carried it on to the same point. 
The next day was employed in carrying forward two 
sledges, with the tents, bedding, and provisions, in spite 
of a gale which, rising when we were about halfway, 
gave us much trouble; as did the deficiency of two of 
the men, who had become snow blind. We arrived late, 
and built huts for the night. 

15th. The journey was on this day deferred till the 
evening, on account of the men’s eyes; and it became 
thus necessary that we should hereafter turn day into 
night. We passed across a narrow neck of land, and 
continued our route to Eclipse harbour; but were at last 
entirely stopped at the point, on its southern side, by the 
formidable nature of the ice. Here, however, we found 
that this bay was divided from the sea to the northward 
by only a narrow neck of land, and that, beyond this 
the ice was not bad. 

16th. On the sixteenth we passsd over Eclipse harbour, 
through much snow, and crossed the neck just mention- 
ed, which was only five hundred yards wide, and not 
We thus descended to the 
sea on the other side, which proved to be a spacious har- 


above fifty feet in elevation. 


bour, containing one island; bounded to the north by a 
point so high, that the sea could not be seen over it. The 
boat was then hauled to the mainland; and we returned, 
after an advance of eight miles. 

2list. Arriving on board, about noon, we found ano- 
ther month’s provisions ready, which was nearly all that re- 
mained ; but we ascertained that it would require a week to 
repair the sledges and put the men in a condition to draw 
them. We had time, therefore, 
lately done ; and the result was that we had traveled three 
hundred and twenty-nine miles to gain about thirty in a 


to review what we had 


direct line ; carrying the two boats with full allowance of 
provisions for five weeks; and expending, in this labour, 
a month. It was, however, the worst part of the road. 

28th. We were employed in preparing for our final 


de parture, The chronorne ters and astronomical instru- 


ments which could be spared and could not be taken, 
were concealed in the pl we that we had made, together 
with some gunpowder ; the masts, sails, and rigging, were 
laced th the Krus tern. and ti ; d 

|} placed with the Krusensteri md the men carrie two 


sledgves loaded with provision md store is far as the 
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third lake, leaving one on board to take the remaining| and were storm staid till the 28th, when they proceeded 
articles. under sail, reaching Elwin bay at midnight, and pitched 
297h. We had now secur Ver) thing on shore | their tents in a snow storm: 29th and 30th; still pro- | Before embarkation could be effected their old enemy 
which could be of use to us in case of our return, or| ceeding very slowly, passing a coast of limestone, pre-|came back, and they were detained in Batty in a state of 
which, if we did not, would prove of use to the natives.| senting precipices 500 feet in height. extreme anxicty till the 15th, when the boats were 
The colours were therefore hoisted and nailed to the mast, launched and got under way, “and the little fleet sailing 
we drank a parting glass to our poor ship, and having SEPTEMBER. with a fair wind through that tay which was now in our 
seen every man out, in the evening, I took my own adicu| The Ist found them prisoners ; Captain Ross ascended | views England and home.” They crossed Elwin’s bay 
of the Victory, which had deserved a better fate. It was] a mountain forming the northeast point of America, and|on the 16th, reaching the spot to the north of it where 
the Grat yeasel that I had ever been obliged to abandon,| obtained a sight of Cape Warrender and Hope’s monu-/|they had pitched their tents on the 28th of August of the 
after having served in thirty-six, during a period of forty-| ment on one side, and on the other of Cape York, includ- | last year. j 
two years. It was like the last parting with an old friend ;| Ing Barrow’s strait; this was an unbroken field of ice 5 | No passage to the eastward could be found, but a Igne 


and I did not pass the point where she ceased to be visi-| this did not loosen till the 20th, when they again em-|of water extended towards the nerth; as they proceede 
| ] y ag ; Vv i eGec 


ble without stopping to take a sketch of this melancholy barked and reached the back edge of the ice at the june- [it increased in breadth, and in the evening they reached 
desert, rendered more melancholy by the solitary, aban-| tion of Barrow’s strait and Prince Regent’s inlet, pre- }their former position on the northeastern cape of America, 
doned, helpless home of our past years, fixed in immoy-| senting a solid mass, thus obliging them to return. | Where it was perceived they could sail to the northward 
able ice, till time should perform on her his usual work, }On the 24th all hands agreed it was hopeless to attempt jand northeastward ; they embarked on the 17th, and 
30th. As we proceeded, we found the snow harder, and] getting through, and nothing remained but to return to |reached the eastern shore of the strait, in a few hours 
our road improved ; yet the heavy loads made our pro-| Fury beach again; they again sailed for “home,” were | effecting what could not have been done in any of the 
gress slow, and we did not arrive at the twelve mile huts| compelled sometimes to sleep in their boats, and were put | years they had been imprisoned. Passing Eardly point, 
till noon. 3st. At one on the following morning, wl upon half allowance of provisions. Even the captain} they took shelter fromy a storm ona beach twelve miles 
proceeded, but could not long carry forward more than| and commander now almost despaired of escaping, but | west of Cape York, having run seventy-two miles in one 
two sledges at once, up the hills; so that we did not gain concealing their feelings from the men, they appeared to |day. }Sth at Admiralty inlet, and proceeding next day 
the next post, only eight miles off, under ten hours. We] hope. The collection of minerals was now abandoned ;| Were within eighty miles of Possession bay. 20th block- 
ended the month of May at this halting place, with the| these have since been recovered by a whale ship. led up. ‘The ensuing three days also imprisoned and re- 
After great labour Fury beach was again reached, and ‘duce to a two-thirds allowance. 25th, rowed eastward 
|across Navy-board inlet, and after a progress of ten miles 
|found a harbour. 
to Elizabeth harbour, with provisions for six weeks at full OCTOBER. 26th. David Wood, the look-out man, when all were 
allowance, there to deposit the boats and half the provi-| This month surpassed all others for cold and stormy |asleep discovered a ship; all hands were immediately out 
sions, and to proceed with the sledges and the other a b eather, and they ‘were thankful to be so mercifully per- |discussing her rig, quality and course, though some de- 
till we reached the Jatitude of 71°, whence we should] mitted to reach their cold and dreary house and provisions. |Spairers maintained that it was an iceberg ; the boats were 
send a light party of five to ascertain the state of things| What a mercy that the Fury had been wrecked to supply ‘launched, and signals made by burning wet powder, 
BA them with food, and that their steam engine had proved |and they all set sail, when unluckily a breeze sprang up, 
This month had brought us to 60° 21’ latitude, leav-| 8° incapable of carrying them further north! They were |and the vessel made all sail to the southward !! leaving 
ing us sixteen miles more to Elizabeth harbour; and| Put upon moderate diet, for fear a deficiency should occur, | them far astern. About ten they saw another sail to the 
jnorthward, which soon bore up under full sail, and left 
NOVEMBER. {them ; this was the most anxious moment yet experiencéd, 
to exert themselves in some mannef, under whith, witgha| This month was more stormy than any they had ex-|to find themselves so near to no less than two ships, 
revival of hope, they contrived to’keep up their spirits.| perienced, and was the only November on record in|either of which would have put an end to all their fears 
The state of the ice at this period, and it was now a late| Which the thermometer never rose above zero. The men jand toils, and that they should probably reach neither. 
| poorly clothed could seldom work in the open air. The} The courage of the men was kept up, however, when 
| party were by no means comfortable, but preserved them-|most fortunately it fe! calm, and they really gained so 
| selves in “ endurable spririts.” |fast, that at eleven they satv her heave to with all sails 
aback, and lower down a boat, which rowed toward them. 
| DECEMBER. | She was soon along side, when the mate said he presumed 
| 








AUGUST. 


thermometer at night about the freezing point. 
[ may now explain the plan of the journey we had] another winter was to be passed there. 
thus undertaken. ‘This was, to carry both the boats on} 


though our crew were in a very indifferent condition for 


work, all, even the blind man and the lame, were obliged! 


one, was incredibly bad. 


JUNE AND JULY. 


The limits which are left us will allow but a summary 


of the ensuing operatio:s, and indeed they require no- A hard month; the ice in violent motion, but at its | they had had the misfortune to lose their ship. This 
close open water was visible as far as the eye could reach} was answered in the aflirmative, and Captain Ross re- 
|to the north-northeast. ‘The mean temperature of the| quested to be taken on board, and to know the name of 
|month was 1°? below any on record: they felt the cold|the vessel ; he was answered “ the Isabella of Hull, once 
|extremely, but by increasing the mass of snow on their | commanded by Captain Ross!” on which he stated he 
reached with the remainder of the provisions; the men| house, and flooring it, they made it “ comfortable.” Thus | was the identical man in question, and his people the 
Sensieel same Ghana’ ond Cima the mato Bleak sorrowfully terminated 1832. |crew of the Victory. The mate assured him Captain 
desired that the boats and spare provisions might be aban- Ee | ee | Ross had been dead two years! but, convinced of his 
oie = , stated | mistake, a hearty congratulation ensued of course, stating 

January was the coldest on record; the house was aj that they had long been given up in England for lost. 

poor protection; and the crew though in good health} When they approached the Isabella, the mate jumped up 
were weary for want of books and occupation. February |the side and communicated his intelligence, when the 
was passed in the same listless discomfort, marked only | rigging was manned, and three cheers bade the bear-look- 
by the death of the Carpenter Thomas. ing, ill-clad crew welcome to tk» hospitable quarters of 

In March all weary and worn out; the ice was fotind still Captain Humphreys. Their gaunt looks, added to their 
inrpassable on sledges or even on foot. English homes | dress of the rags of wild beasts, made asad contrast 
were thought of only to occasion regrets. | to the well fed crew around them; but the ludicrous 
jsoon took the place of all other feelings; food and clothes 
pete | were liberally dispensed ; long accustomed to beds of hard 

In April it became warmer; provisions were carried | snow or the bare rock, few could sleep that night amid 
forward eight miles towards the boats in Batty bay.|the comfort of their new accommodations. 

This fatiguing operation was continued, officers and| The voyage home is despatched in a couple of pages, 
men all participating during May. June was colder than jand we need only say they quitted Davis’s straits on 
usual; the tent and stores had advanced thirty miles at} the 30th of September, and on the 12th of October, after 
great labour of going and returning, and they were now| only a twelve days’ passage, they landed at Stromness, 
encumbered with sick, the three heaviest men of the!and proceeded to Hull, where the news having preceded 
crew; some others could only walk, without assisting in}them they with difficulty reached the inn; here the 
dragging the sledges; but the hope of embarking kept Mayor, and the Philosophical Society, &e. paid their re- 
up their drooping spirits. spects and congratulations. After a public entertain- 

July the 8th they were ready, but fears predominated ment they all proceeded to London in a steam boat, where 
that they would be again compelled to return to their) the captain immediately reported himself to the admiralty, 

miserable quarters. The sick now formed their great difli- jand next morning visited the king, who granted permis- 
DEPARTURE FROM FURY BEACIL—AUGUST. jeulity, and they proceeded with infinite toil, through} sion to dedicate the journal to him, and to add the name 
ug. 1. This day they left Fury beach in boats, but} nearly impassable ways. To detail this journey is un-|of William the Fourth to the magnetic pole. 
experienced much difficulty in the ice, and were stopped] necessary ; they reached the boats in Batty bay on the} 
under the very precipice where the Fury was wrecked ;| 11th; the weather now moderated to 48°, a great revo- | END OF PART I. 1535. 


here the ice hemmed ’thenr in on the 9th they were en-! lution, but the ice was not vet breaking in the offing ; 


thing more. 
On the first of June they set off with three sledges, 
and on the 2d arrived at the third station, eight miles 


further in advance ; the ensuing day the next huts were 


doned to proceed for Fury point. This first symptom of 
mutiny was met with peremptory orders to proceed. 
The 4th and 5th they continued to labour onward, and 
crossed the ridge which bounds Elizabeth harbour on the 
south. On the 6th they reached the extreme entrance, 
depositing their loads, and returning to the tents for the| 
remainder; 8th and 9th imprisoned by a storm ; 10th, 
again set out with heavily laden sledges, and continued 
it wearisome journey till the 25th when they joined Com- 
mander Ross’s party, who informed them that the sea APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY—ABANDON TNE WINTER HOUSE. 
had risen at Fury point, and injured three of the boats 
and other things; but that the bread and other eatables 
were in good order and abundant. ‘The month of June 
ended within hail of Fury beach, where they encamped 
on the Ist of July, and were once more at home! ‘The 
men were sent to rest, and next day many suffered from 
over eating ; the candles had been eaten by the foxes, the 
only loss experienced. A house was now constructed, 
covered with canvass, the carpenters were set to work to 
tepair the boats, Of the remainder of the month, it is only 
necessary to observe that it was spent in a uniform man- 





ner preparing the boats and provisions, and some shoot-| 


hice 


bled again to embark, hauling over rugged ice to the next} the men repaired the boats, and prepared to cmbark 5 on 


beach. ‘10th. Tracked the boats half a miu forward,| the 30th the ice left the shore. | 
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